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Labor’s Rights in the Courts. 
BY VICTOR YVARROS. 


On no question affecting the rights and interests of 
organized labor are judges and lawyers and publicists 
more ‘‘at sea,’’ more confused and puzzled, than on 
that of the legitimacy of boycotting and blacklisting. 
A number of late cases strikingly illustrates this fact. 
Of course, there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
perplexity of those who try to decide this essentially 
ethical question in the light of ordinary legal notions. 
The reasoning of the judges indicates that there is no 
guiding principle at all behind their adjudications, 
and that they are merely searching and groping after 
a consistent and sound rule. The trouble is, that 
while the old and barbarous common-law views of labor 
organizations and labor methods of self-protection 
have had to be gradually abandoned as being out of 
harmony with the spirit of the times, no new opinions 
have been carefully thought out. Ethical and social 
philosophy has, it is true, virtually settled the ques- 
tion; but the legal fraternity is proverbially conserva- 
tive, and yields to the logic of progress only after the 
most stubborn resistance. 

Any one who is familiar with the interesting history 
of early strikes and labor cases in the United States 
is aware of the fact that nearly everythiag now uni- 
versally admitted to be within the indisputable power 
of organized labor was at first sternly denied to it in 
the name of ‘‘public interest.’’ Workmen could not 
demand higher wages, or resist reductions, except as 
individuals. To threaten’ to quit work in a body was 
to be guilty of ‘‘conspiracy,’’ within the very elastic 
definition of the common law. All concerted action 
was, in short, strictly prohibited as being in restraint 
of trade, and repugnant to that freedom of commerce 
and competition which the public welfare was held to 
demand. 

We know how great the change is which has occurred 
since those days. The right to strike and to act in 
concert is no longer denied. The objection that organ- 
ized resistance to capital involves the restriction of 
“free trade in labor’’ is no longer advanced. Even in 
the Debs case, the federal supreme court went out of 
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its way to declare most earnestly that the right of 
labor to strike in a body is not challenged by the 
courts, however great may be the injury to the 
employer thus crippled. Upon this declaration, labor 
may be congratulated. There are alleged economists 
and moralists who would restrict the right to organize 
general strikes, on the ground that the interests of the 
public at large are paramount, and that no general 
interruption of business ought to be tolerated by the 
community. There are alleged jurists who would draw 
a distinction between what may be termed ‘‘selfish’’ 
strikes and sympathetic strikes, tolerating the former 
as unavoidable evils and prohibiting the latter. But 
it is safe to say that such reactionary positions are not 
likely to secure much recognition. Labor is too strong 
to submit to curtailment of legitimate freedom, and 
even its right to order general and sympathetic strikes 
in obedience to the higher principles of solidarity can- 
not now seriously be invaded. 

But, as already intimated, with regard to the right 
to boycott and blacklist,* the greatest confusion pre- 
vails. On the question of boycotting,-but few deci- 
sions have been rendered. The ordinary legal writer 
or journalist never fails to associate boycotting with 
coercion and threats of violence. ‘To this, more than 
to any other cause, is due the silly and indiscriminate 
denunciation of boycotting as un-American, vicious, 
aggressive and soon. But boycotting, pure and simple 
boycotting, totally free from the element of direct 
physical coercion, could only be held improper from 
the anachronistic common-law standpoint. Boycotting 
necessarily involves concerted action, or ‘‘conspiracy,"’ 
but not all conspiracies are criminal, It is possible to 
conspire for good purposes as well as for bad purposes. 
The boycotter is essentially passive; he lets his victim 
severely alone. A passive man cannot be an aggres- 
sor, passive aggression being a contradiction in terms. 
From the ethical point of view, from the point of view 
of equal freedom, the right to boycott is clear and 
obvious. It may have been observed that of late there 
has been great reluctance to institute proceadings 
against boycotters. The recent Milwaukee boycott 
afforded an excellent opportunity to test the legality 
of boycotting, but it was neglected. Shallow news- 
< ‘The meaning of the term will be readily inferred from the 
English case cited below, American workmen generally use 
“boycotting” to describe such situations; but the English, with 
greater accuracy, call it blacklisting 
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papers continued to assail the method as an outrageous 
violation of liberty, but they gave no logical proof of 
their assertions. Meantime, the practice of boycot- 
ting is spreading and becoming popular. Not only 
workmen, but ministers, merchants and politicians 
are resorting to it. The intense prejudice against it 
will gradually die out, and at last even the courts will 
have to follow suit and pronounce boycotting per- 
fectly innocent and proper. 

Not so easy will be the acquisition of the freedom 
to use the blacklist. Corporations have long been in 
the habit of resorting to this method, but it is only 
recently that organized labor has attempted to use it 
against arrogant employers. ‘Two interesting cases 
involving this question have recently been decided 
one in the United States, the other in England. The 
American decision is reported in the monthly bulletin 
of the federal department of labor statistics. It is the 
first on record, and is, therefore, peculiarly significant. 
The English case possesses some novel and remark- 
able features, and a comparison of them will yield 
interesting results. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, in view of the state 
of “labor law,’’ that in neither decision was the right 
to blacklist upheld. ‘The English decision is more 
progressive than the American, though less logical. 
Let us state the facts, and analyze the reasoning of 
the courts. 

In the American case, a conductor of a certain rail- 
road resigned his position, and secured employment 
with another road. His new employer, thereupon, 
was notified by private letter that he had left the 
other road ‘‘under charges,’’ and this led to his dis- 
missal. He brought suit, complaining that his loss of 
employment ‘was due to the letter of the road he vol- 
untarily left. ‘There was no allegation that the state- 
ments contained in the communication were false, or 
that its sending was malicious. The court awarded 
him damages, and found the defendant guilty of 
blacklisting. 

In the English case, members of a trade union 
refused to work for a firm which insisted on employ- 
ing non-union men. Not satisfied with striking, they 
issued a huge poster, in black and yellow, calling upon 
all trade unionists to boycott the offending firm. 
This poster was posted all over London, and attracted 
general attention. The firm instituted proceedings, 
and the blacklisters were found guilty of conspiracy 
to injure. ‘The judge held that, while the trade union 
involved had a perfect right to prepare and circulate a 
blacklist of firms unfriendly to organized labor, the 
circulation must be confined to those directly inter- 
ested. Malicious publications, holding up to public 
odium and execration, was in no wise needful to the 
protection of the rights of the unionists, and must, 
therefore, be inspired by criminal motive, by a desire 
to injure. A circular giving the facts and sent to 
all members of interested labor organizations would 
be entirely legitimate, because non-malicious and 
obviously necessary for defensive and protective pur- 
poses. Huge, offensive posters, on the other hand, are 


manifestly intended for the general public, and tend 
to bring the blacklisted party into disrepute. 

A more fallacious, puerile, illogical, lame decision 
can hardly be conceived. To say that an act, other- 
wise legitimate, becomes illegitimate when done mali- 
ciously and with the intent to injure, is an obvious 
absurdity. Judges do not know, and cannot inquire 
into, the real motives and intent of people. Motive 
and intent can only be inferred from the facts, and 
when apparent intent is opposed to real intent the 
former alone is taken into consideration. 

Nor is intention to inflict injury material to the issue, 
because injury is not a trustworthy test of aggression. 
There are certain legitimate ways of inflicting injury 
upon one’s enemies, and there are numerous illegiti- 
mate ways of doing so. The courts do not ask whether 
injury has been inflicted, but in what way it has been 
inflicted. 

Let us suppose a case in which both malice and the 
intent to injure are present, and which yet would have 
to be pronounced entirely legitimate by any court of 
justice. The publisher of a newspaper offends some- 
body engaged in other than newspaper business, who 
has never had any notion of going into journalism. 
As a method of ‘‘getting even,’’ the offended individ- 
ual starts a rival publication next door to the offender, 
and in every possible way known to the trade entices 
away his patronage and advertising. The offender is 
ruined, driven out of business. Can he be heard to 
complain that his enemy had gone into journalism for 
the sole and malicious purpose of injuring him? Cer- 
tainly not, and why? Because any individual is free 
to start a newspaper at any time, and no one can prop- 
erly inquire into his motives for doing so. The injury 
he inflicts is incidental to his pursuing a legitimate 
business. 

In the London blacklist case the real and sole ques- 
tion is whether the preparation and circulation of a 
blacklist is permissible. If it is, malice does not 
change the matter. As for the injury, certainly every 
strike is calculated to injure, yet courts have not, since 
medieval notions of conspiracy were discarded, ruled 
them out as illegal. 

There is left, then, the point that the huge poster 
tends to bring the pilloried person into public contempt 
and disrepute. Even if this should be granted, it would 
not follow that the act of publication was wrong. The 
question of libel and slander ‘aside, a man certainly 
has a right to hold another up to public odirm. State- 
ments are either libelous or they are not. If they are, 
an action for libel will lie. Such methods of holding 
up to public odium as are comprehended in the defini- 
tion of libel are generally held to be inconsistent with 
equal freedom (a position I have challenged more than 
once) and, therefore, they may be prohibited. State- 
ments that are not libelous, even if extremely dis- 
agreeable, are tolerated either because it is generally 
believed that they do not excite the contempt of the 
public or else because it is vaguely felt that there are 
certain ways of holding up to public odium which are 
not illegitimate or improper from the standpoint of 
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justice. The London firm did not bring an action of 
libel, and it had no other possible ground for complaint. 

Besides, it is absurd to contend that there was any 
holding up to public odium in the case. What the 
blacklist announced was simply that the firm named 
was giving employment to ‘‘scabs’’ and declining to 
pledge itself to employ none but union men. Since 
the firm has a perfect legal and ethical right to do 
what it was charged with doing, where was the danger 
of public odium? How can it tend to bring one into 
disrepute to state that he is exercising an unquestioned 
right? ‘To antagonize trade unions might bring upon 
one the contempt and dislike of union men and their 
sympathizers, —which is to be expected,—but the gen- 
eral public is wholly indifferent to the controversy and 
does not get excited over the announcement that such 
or such a firm employs non-union labor. If, on the 
other hand, we suppose that the general public is so 
far in sympathy with unionism that antagonism to the 
principle does excite general contempt, then, since 
the black list or poster simply announced a fact, the 
firm cannot complain of the mode of arousing public 
resentment. The truth was told about the firm, and 
it must accept the consequences naturally resulting 
from its action. The right to publish the truth may 
give rise to the question of the alleged right to privacy, 
but this was not the ground of the action. 

It is plain, however, that under the distinction drawn 
in the London case the blacklisting of the American 
conductor would be held to be legitimate. There was 
no malice and no holding up to public odium in that 
case, although there was intent to injure. The Amer- 
ican decision holds that a// blacklisting is illegal, 
whether malicious or not, whether public or private. 
This is, at least, consistent, though reactionary and 
absurd. 

It is interesting to note that the London Chronicle, 
a leading liberal organ, attacked the English decision 
as an invasion of the rights of labor unions. The 
majority of the papers, however, perceived nothing 
unjust or incongruous in it. The American decision 
was naturally applauded by the superficial writers in 
the newspapers. The only proper test is the great 
principle of equal freedom, formulated by Spencer 
and Kant, and this test tells us that blacklisting, if 
not accompanied by libel, is perfectly consistent with 
the requirements of justice. 





THE principle of private property has never yet had 
a fair trial in any country; and less, perhaps, in this 
country than in some others. The social arrangements 
of modern Europe commenced from a distribution of 
property which was the result, not of just partition, 
or acquisition by industry, but of conquest and vio- 
lence; and notwithstanding what industry has been 
doing for many centuries to ae the work of force, 
the system still retains many and large traces of its 
origin. The laws of property have never yet con- 
formed to the principles on which the jusufication of 
private property rests. They have made property of 
things which never ought to be property, and alyso- 
lute property where only a qualified property ought 
to exist.—MW/i//, 


An Address 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


[Fraternal Delegate from the American Federation of Labor, 
delivered before the British Trades Union Congress, in 
Edinburgh, September, 1896.]} 


Fellow Trade Unionists: 1 have thought that I can 
best employ the time allotted to me here to-day in 
giving you some idea of how the organized wage- 
workers of the United States succeed in having laws 
passed for their benefit and how they defend them- 
selves against laws designed to oppress them. 

In the work of obtaining legislation, the labor organ- 
izations are practically united; or, rather, they are 
rarely in antagonism. The national labor organiza- 
tions are: /rs/—The American Federation of Labor, 
which includes most of the national trade organiza- 
tions, and comprises about 60 per cent of the labor 
which is organized. Second—The five orders in the 
railway service, namely, the Brotherhood of [ocomo- 
tive Engineers, of firemen, of conductors, of train- 
men, and of telegraphers, all of which federate on 
occasions, after a vote of the membership. The 
numerical force of the organized railway men may 
be inferred from the statement in the last report of 
the grand chief of the engineers that his brotherhood 
alone had 33,000 members. 7/ird—The American 
Railway Union, organized three years ago, with the 
object of consolidating all railway workers without 
distinction. /ourth—The Knights of Labor. Outside 
these groups are many local unions, such as those of 
the building trades, 

Annual state and national conventions of the national 
bodies, as well as of the trades separately, are held for 
the purpose of advancing organization, considering 
grievances of members or of the associated bodies, 
and discussing conditions, propaganda and legislation. 
For the last named object, committees, either special 
or permanent, are selected to wait upon the law-making 
bodies—congress, the state legislatures or the city coun- 
cils—-and demand law for the laborer. In this way, 
mainly, has all legislation for the American wage- 
earner been obtained. 

On this subject I said a year ago, in welcoming the 
delegates of the American Federation of Labor to New 
York: ‘All non-union men are social ciphers, On 
the labor market they possess no freedom of contract; 
in politics they have no organization to protest against 
social wrongs. No force of non-union artisans ever 
faced their employer with a demand backed by power; 
no non-unionist ever helped to raise their shopmates’ 
pay; no non-unionist ever assisted in fixing a wage 
scale; no non-unionists ever maintained a working- 
man’s newspaper; no non-unionists ever checked a 
rapacious employer; no non-unionists ever put a fellow- 
workrian into a political office; no non-unionists ever 
sent up a committee to a legislature. , But for the trade 
unions there would be no eight-hour law, no arbitra- 
tion boards, labor bureaus or factory inspectors; no 
widespread discussion of radical political reforms ; no 
instruction of the multitude in their rights; no ‘social 
question;’ no legislators fearing militant labor, and no 
laws on the statute books recognizing labor’s interests 








as interpreted by labor. We are protectors to the 
helpless non-unionists.”’ 

All this istrue. The trade unions, through constant 
agitation and persistently worrying legislators, have 
placed on the statute books nearly all the law that 
exists favorable to wageworkers. Mr. Bascom, presi- 
dent of an American college, has recently said: ‘‘In 
the absence of their organization, the wrongs and dis- 
tresses of the laborers are simply forgotten by the 
community.’’ Our labor laws date from a period, not 
so long ago, when it was deemed no more necessary to 
legislate as to the conditions than as to the wages of 
the workers—a time when there was no obstruction to 
any form of competition in labor, whether of women 
or of children; when for two laborers to combine in a 
demand was a conspiracy; when public opinion was 
strongly opposed to trade unions. 

What advance has been made since that day may be 
seen from a brief review of the labor laws as they now 
stand, 

By a federal law, eight hours constitute a day’s work 
for all laborers, workmen and mechanics who may be 
employed by or on behalf of the United States gov- 
ernment. In many of the forty-five states there is a 
similar eight-hour law for employes of the state; in 
some states contractors on state work are required to 
observe the eight-hour day; in many states steam rail- 
way and street railway men have a legal ten-hour day; 
in numerous municipalities and townships (parishes ) 
the day is eight or nine hours on all public work; six 
states have provided that in the absence of any express 
agreement eight hours shall be the day, and five states 
make it ten hours. In the case of women and chil- 
dren, nearly all the states regulate the hours of labor 
in manufacturing occupations, but not in domestic and 
agricultural, the legal day usually being ten hours. 
Protected by the legal short-hour day, then, are gov- 
ernment employes, the employes of contractors on 
public works, and women and children. Beyond this, 
it has not been possible to advance the line. The leg- 
islature of Nebraska did, indeed, attempt in 1891 to 
establish a general eight-hour law, except for farm and 
domestic labor, But the supreme court of that state 
declared the statute to be unconstitutional, and limit- 
ing the workday of adult male labor by law, except in 
the cases noted, thus stands checked. 

‘The wages of government employes are, of course, 
fixed by law. United States letter carriers receive 
from $600 to $1,000 ( £120 to £200) per annum, accord- 
ing to locality and length of service; New York city 
street cleaners, of whom there are several thousand, 
$60 (£12) per month; New York policemen (not under 
the eight-hour law ), $1,000 to $1,200 ( £200 to £240) a 
year; compositors in the government printing office in 
Washington, $19.2 (44) per week; unskilled laborers 
in the towns (parishes) and cities of New England, $2 
(8s.)aday. In Detroit, aldermen were recently voted 
$600 (£120) annually, that workingmen might hold 
the office. These figures indicate the general level of 
pay for government employes. ‘That level, serving as 
a standard to be striven for by the other workingmen, 
is insisted upon by the unions, 
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The railway men have obtained a long list of statutes 
for their protection: Among these are laws providing 
for safety couplers, for bridge guards, for limiting the 
hours of continuous labor, for (in a few states) seats 
for horse car drivers; laws increasing the liability of 
railroad companies for the death or injury of employes, 
and for wages due from contractors and predecessors; 
laws prohibiting forced contributions and sundry labor 
under certain conditions, etc. 

The mine laws differ in the various states, but in 
the most important mining districts they provide for 
inspection, for safety apparatus and for hospitals. 
They commonly prohibit payment in company scrip 
or in truck store orders, regulate methods in weighing 
coal, and forbid the employment of women and chil- 
dren in underground work. Where the unions are 
strong, the mine laws are stringent and well enforced; 
where the unions are weak, the laws are few and 
loose. 

The factory laws of the United States have generally 
followed the precedent of the English factory acts of 
1831, the right of the state in the premises resting on 
police power. The most important are: Statutes pro- 
viding for the health of employes in factories by the 
removal of excessive dust, or for securing pure air, or 
requiring fans er other special devices to remove 
noxious dust or vapors peculiar to the trade; statutes 
requiring guards to be placed about dangerous machin- 
ery, belting, elevators, wells and air-shafts; statutes 
providing for fire escapes and adequate staircases with 
rails, rubber treads, and for doors opening outward; 
statutes providing against injury to operatives by the 
machinery used, and against overcrowding in factories. 
The health laws for factories are many, and are more 
or less adequately enforced through inspectors. Stim- 
son, from whom I cite this list of factory laws, says 
that factory regulations and their enforcement ‘‘can 
only be attained by combination among the workmen 
themselves.”’ 

The American labor organizations have fought a 
long and hard fight to regulate the employment of 
children, women and convicts. To-day, in New York 
and Illinois, no child under fourteen years of age may 
work in a factory; in Massachusetts the lowest age is 
thirteen; in other New England states it is twelve to 
fourteen. The states mentioned stand first in manu- 
factures. Children may not, in several states, work at 
occupations that are dangerous or unwholesome, or 
that might lead to moral injury. Female employes 
are protected in practically all the states by provistons 
for health and decency. They must have their own 
toilet rooms, with screened doors; they must be pro- 
vided with seats where practicable; they are not per- 
mitted to undertake certain dangerous work. Convict 
labor, which has been a serious injury to free labor, 
has of recent years been forbidden or regulated in 
many states. In the south, where it is customary to 
hire out gangs of convicts to private employers, even 
for railway construction, such practices are nearly at 
anend, ‘The furtherest advance in the suppression of 
convict competition with free labor has been in New 
York. A new clause in the constitution of the state, 
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adopted by popular vote last year, provides that after 
January 1, 1897, no prisoner shall be allowed to work 
at any trade or occupation wherein the product or 
profit of his work is farmed out, contracted or sold to 
any person or corporation, except to the state itself or 
one of its sub-divisions—that is, convict labor shall 
not put into the market goods that shall bring down 
the price of free labor. 

Other important laws in force, in one group or 
another of the states, mainly through the exertions of 
the labor unions, are: Legalizing the union label and 
recognizing it as a trade-mark; excluding Chinese 


immigration wholly; limiting immigration in general; - 


prohibiting the importation of aliens under contract; 
forbidding discharge for membership in a trade union; 
permitting a laborer to break a contract; prohibiting 
the employment by corporations of private armed 
detectives in cases of strike; establishing Labor Day 
and a Saturday half-holiday in certain months; pre- 
venting compulsory labor on election days; fixing the 
time for the payment of wages—weekly, fortnightly 
or monthly, and giving wages priority in attachments 
and assignments. Ohio and New York have set up 
free employment bureaus. In educational matters, the 
unions have called in the assistance of the state. In 
many states, besides fixing the lowest age at which a 
child may work in a factory, the law provides that up 
to acertain age he shall attend school a part of the 
year before going to work. In New York, the state 
has for several years provided free lectures for the 
working people in the public schools and halls during 
the winter. These have been successful beyond expec- 
tation—are attended, in fact, by tens of thousands 
weekly. In 1886 the labor unions of New Jersey had 
an act drawn up permitting any city of the state to 
tax itself to establish a free public library upon a cer- 
tain percentage of the citizens petitioning for it and a 
majority of votes being cast at the polls for the project. 
Since then the larger cities have taken advantage of 
the law and established excellent libraries in hand- 
some buildings, which are frequented mostly by the 
working classes. The free public library, as an insti- 
tution, has become a feature in the towns and cities of 
the United States within the last decade or two. In 
this respect, Massachusetts leads. There are free pub- 
lic libraries in all of the thirty cities of that great 
state, and in 260 of its 310 towns (parishes). Every- 
where the labor unions help to promote the establish- 
ment of these libraries. 

While carrying out the labor laws devolves largely 
upon the police authorities—federal, state and munici- 
pal—the cause of the wage-earner is greatly assisted 
by the labor bureaus. These are the bureaus of labor 
statistics, the state factory inspectors, the state arbi- 
tration boards and the commissions of immigration. 
Thirty-one of the forty-five states now have bureaus 
of labor statistics, while many states have the other 
bureaus mentioned, the offices commonly being in 
the state capitals. Nearly all have come into being 
during the past twenty years, or, in other words, with 
the growth of the labor movement. The national 
department of labor was established in Washington 


in 1885, and is doing much efficient work. In all these 
labor bureaus, union men have most of the places, 
The salaries usually range from $1,coo (£200) a year 
for the lower grade of clerkships and inspectorships 
to $3,000 (£600) or more for the commissioners. 

At the present time several of the unions are demand- 
ing that the state shall give them better conditions in 
their special trades. The sailors, the bakers and the 
tailors are obtaining laws in their favor. The fleecing 
of the sailor is doomed, the unwholesome underground 
bakeshop is doomed, the sweatshop is doomed, if the 
men of these trades will only continue their struggles 
with the success they have had in the last three years. 

A few words, before I close, on the attitude of the 
American courts toward union men. ‘Twenty years 
ago the courts were sentencing men for conspiracy 
under laws that have since lost much of their severity, 
except only in a few states. In most respects our com- 
binations are no longer unlawful; ordinary strikers 
are not conspirators. If the courts are now condemn- 
ing boycotters, they are also giving attention to employ- 
ers guilty of blacklisting, in regard to which the unions 
have obtained statutes. The injunctions by courts of 
equity against strikers, have, with few exceptions, 
affected only railway men, and have been issued under 
the interstate commerce act and anti-trust act, the 
objectionable sections of which are subject to repeal. 
While it has been said that, considering the hostility 
of the bench toward the trade unions, the speediest 
way for a man to put himself in jail is to join a trade 
union, the fact is that, though strikes are many, the 
strikers in jail are few. Courts may be circumvented, 
like many another human institution. From the 
moment when a striker disobeys judge-made law to 
the moment he should disappear behind the prison 
door, there are numerous legal loopholes to permit 
escape. If his union is strong in votes and money, if 
he is released on bail, if his trial is postponed indefin- 
itely, if his misdemeanor is subject to a fine only, or 
if the pardoning power is lenient, the disobedient agi- 
tator may rest happy. 

Finally, a few general observations. Organized labor 
in the United States has obtained law in its favor 
exactly in the measure of its power, its education as 
to its wants, and its ability to formulate its demands; 
when lacking aggressiveness, when uncertain of its 
immediate needs, when content with forming utopian 
platforms, it puts no law on the statute books. Organ- 
ized labor increases wages in the United States by at 
least $200,000,000 (£ 40,000,000) annually. No other 
institution for improving labor’s condition has ever 
done that. Organized labor uplifts all labor; the union 
man is protector to the non-unionist, in fixing the 
standard of wages and giving him better conditions. 
Organized labor is learning that legislators and judges 
are made and unmade by votes; it believes that if a 
right is worth having it is worth fighting for. More- 
over, organized labor knows where it is; it is fully 
aware that only through gradual changes, each step 
well calculated and well taken, can the present immoral 
social system be overturned and universal justice made 
to reign. 
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For some time we have carried on our sub- 
scription list a number of persons whose sub- 
scriptions ran out some time ago, believing 
that their sense of justice would prompt them 
to appreciate our indulgence. The revenue 
paid to the Federation does not. admit of our 
continually sending the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST gratuitously. We have been more 
than patient with a number of our friends 
until the time has come when it is necessary 
to call a halt. We advise them that unless 
their subscription is paid at once the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST will not be sent them 
after the November issue. We have no desire 
to force this magazine upon unwilling readers, 
and we contend that if it is worth reading at 
all, it is certainly worth the small sum of fifty 
cents per year. ; 


A WORD MONGER, NOTHING MORE. 


For a number of years Col. Robert G. Inger- 
soll has played a prominent part in the tragic 
drama of life, always assuming the roles of 
the good samaritan and the humanitarian. 

In a recent public address he declared his 
adherence to one of the most thoroughly brutal 
doctrines ever invented to lull the outraged 
workers of the world into a condition of satis- 
faction with their burdened, cruel condition in 
life. He declared that the rich should be 
extravagant, that they may give some of their 
superfluity as a splendid form of charity, to 
the poor, and that the poor should be econom- 
ical, economical upon their already scant ex- 
istence. This is a doctrine exploded long since 
and now taken up by this mongrel word mon- 
ger, whose tongue, brain and heart have been 
suborned by that ‘‘superfluity’’ of the rich 
spendthrifts and found its way into the coffers 
of eloquent but fallen Bob. 

With his advocacy of political views we have 
nothing to do, and care less. But when he, 
who has always rolled his pleas for humanity 
under his tongue like sweet morsels, turns 
upon the masses and proclaims a doctrine that 
is as malicious as it is vicious, we cannot help 
but expressing for him our utter contempt. 

As an expression of the sentiment of organ- 
ized labor we publish the resolutions adopted 
by the New York Central Labor Union, as 
follows: 

WHEREAS, That professed humanitarian, R. G. 
Ingersoll, in a speech lately delivered before a big 
Chicago audience, said: ‘‘Blessed is that country where 
the rich are extravagant and the poor economical. A 
rich spendthrift is a blessing, a rich miser a curse. 
Extravagance is a splendid form of charity. Let the 
rich spend, let them give work to their fellowmen, 
and I will find no fault with their wealth.” 

Resolved, That the Central Labor Union, represent- 
ing the many organized wage-workers of New York, 
do hereby characterize such sentiments as utterly 
abhorrant to the wealth producers of our land, as 
being contrary to the spirit of our institutions, and 
we furthermore condemn industrial conditions which 
make the common people dependent upon the crumbs 
that fall from the overladen tables of those who exact 
tribute from industry through land monopoly, and 
who reap the results of the labor of others through 
special advantages and privileges conferred by unjust 
law; further 

Resolved, That the French. Revolution, which Inger- 
soll has extolled as a revolt of humanity against the 
barbaric luxuries of the nobility at the time of Louis 
XVI., was brought about by the same conditions he 
now describes as being desirable. 

Resolved further, That these resolutions be presented 
to all the central labor bodies of the country for — 
tion as a declaration of resistance to the servitude 
advocated by Ingersoll and approved generally by 
those he represents as a justification of their exist- 
ence. 

There was a time when the name of Inger- 
soll found an abiding place and a warm spot 
in the hearts of the masses because of his 
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professed sympathy with the workers in their 
efforts and their movement for better, for more 
humane conditions of life. He has insulted 
our manhood by his recent brutal, illogical and 
unnatural expressions. He has ruthlessly de- 
stroyed the feeling, the sentiment which all 
honest and sincere men, without regard to 
party politics or policies once entertained for 
him. He will live long enough to regret his 
utterance. He is his own iconoclast. He isa 
fallen idol. 


BATTLES AND SHAM BATTLES. 

Recently, at a public gathering a man who, 
although a member of his trade organization, 
having little knowledge of the trade union move- 
ment, and less faith in its efficiency to either 
protect or advance the interests of the wage- 
worker, committed as he is to a school of eco- 
nomics which believes that the condition of 
the wage-earner must become much worse be- 
fore it can at all improve, declared that one of 
our foremost international unions was back- 
ward because it refused to declare its allegiance 
to his peculiar mode of reasoning and his more 
peculiar fantasy. The fact that the trade to 
which he belongs is comparatively unorgan- 
ized; that the prevailing wages in the trade 
are of the lowest; that the conditions of labor 
are the poorest, seemed to have no other effect 
upon his mind than the one that trade unions, 
as he said in his patronizing way, ‘‘They are 
all very good, but they could not be of sub- 
stantial benefit to the laborer, anyhow.’’ The 
truth of the matter is, that a number of men 
like the one referred to have given more atten- 
tion and adhesion to a particular school of 
philosophy, a theory that apparently struggles 
for an end, without recognizing that the strug- 
gle of labor is on; that that struggle is the one 
of to-day, and that they who band themselves 
together best to meet present conditions are 
those who benefit most by their combined 
efforts, and at the same time place themselves 
in a more advanced position to contend for the 
full rights to which labor is entitled. 

These are lost sight of by men who are men- 
tally blinded to our economic and social envir- 
onments, and who believe the better policy is 
to struggle for the shadow, even though the 
substance is lost. 

The terms radical and conservative, as gen- 
erally used, are at best relative. Some may 
imagine that to declare for an ultimatum, an 
entire solution of the problem of life, of our 
economic surroundings, our social conditions, 
is the wisest; but few will deny that while, 
never losing sight of the goal to be achieved, 
the workers who band themselves together to 
obtain more of the results of their labor to-day; 
who deal with the conditions as they exist, 


and bear the brunt of battle of the present to 
secure greater advantages for their fellow- 
craftsmen, their fellow-workers, are those who 
steadily plod and plod on, gaining concessions 
from the capitalist class day by day, making 
them sturdier in battle, more self-respecting, 
more self-reliant, keeping abreast with the 
ever changing economic conditions. These 
are the workers who do the real battle in the 
struggle for economic, social and _ political 
emancipation. 

One can very easily detect the compara- 
tive strength or weakness of a trade union 
by the mouthings (sometimes called declara- 
tions of principles) of organizations. Those 
which are strongest, both numerically and 
financially; those who have made the greatest 
advances, are the most careful in their utter- 
ances, their expressions, their declarations; 
while those which are most weak, make up for 
their own impotence, their own lack of sterling 
qualities, their own deficiencies or negligence 
in the work of organization, by the so-called 
radical declaration of purposes, and their con- 
tinuous groping in the dark for the chimerical. 

Work on! work on! as workers to organize 
the unions of our respective crafts, trades and 
callings. Organize the unorganized; bring 
them within the fold; make the unions what 
they should be to the workers—the steadfast 
friends, advocates, defenders in all the emer- 
gencies of life, whether it be in a conflict with 
an employer or with the employing classes of 
all fields of action, or whether it be to allay the 
havoc among our fellow toilers resulting from 
false economic conditions. 

Pay dues into the union, high dues. Im- 
press upon the workers that by organization 
upon clear cut lines we shall gather strength, 
influence and power, day by day, in the same 
measure that we devote our study and energy 
undividedly and faithfully toward the organi- 
zation of the toilers in their trade unions. 

The organization of the wageworkers on 
other than trade union lines and other than 
trade union effort is a diversion and diffusion 
of effort; it is the sham battle of labor, while 
that of the trade union movement forms the 
grand army of labor, which bears the brunt of 
all the workers’ battles now and will bear them 
in the days to come. 


WE learn that the unfair firm of the Royal 
Mantel and Furniture Company, of Rockford, 
Ill., is attempting to divert the attention of 
labor and the sympathetic public to another 
house which is entirely fair in its attitude 
towards organized labor. The eagle eye of 
labor is riveted on the Royal company, and the 
management will sooner or later feel its pierc- 
ing influence. 
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FOR UNITY IN CHICAGO. 


For more than two years a most rancarous 
division in the ranks of organized labor has 
existed in the city of Chicago. It is not our 
purpose here to refer to the causes which have 
brought about a condition of affairs which all 
sincere labor men deplore. 

We have seen men once working unitedly 
in the same camp to advance the cause of 
labor, arrayed in open and bitter conflict, ren- 
dering the labor movement of Chicago partic- 
ularly, and the labor movement of the coun 
try incidentally, the target for all the antag- 
onism, the butt for all the ridicule and satire 
of the enemies of labor, while, at the same 
time, the true interest of the workers has been 
lost sight of and has consequently suffered. 

So far has crimination and recrimination gone, 
so far has the division developed, that two cen- 
tral bodies exist, while a majority of the local 
unions, utterly disgusted at the wrangles and 
contentions, are represented in neither. 

Several attempts have been made to bring 
the two central bodies to unite upon a common 
basis, but without success, when, finally, as a 
last resort, the officers of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, having a due regard for the 
interests of our fellow-workers, have applied 
themselves to the source of all real authority 
in the movement-—the members of the local 
unions direct. 

A circular has been issued to the local unions 
of Chicago calling upon them to send delegates 
to a meeting to be held November 9, at Brick- 
layers’ Hall, and there form a new central 
body which shall represent the bona fide organ- 
ized labor movement of Chicago, and take the 
place of the contending factions heretofore 
existing in that city. 

There are a few unions which, we are in- 
formed, are holding back from the new move- 
ment, fearful that the new body may admit as 
delegates the persons who are referred to as 
the causes which brought about the present 
division. To these we can say that, if the 
proposed measures are not sufficient to pre- 
clude the admission of such objectionable per- 
sons as delegates, there is no reason why others 
and more far-reaching cannot be adopted. 

One thing is certain—if those who favor 
unity and desire the exclusion of disturbing 
elements, yet do not participate in the effort, 
the very opposite of their desires and purposes 
may occur. If we want unity and harmony in 
our movement, if we want to keep it clean cut 
and clear from the factors which have done so 
much to injure it, our duty to our workers, 
consistency with our declarations and in con- 
formity with our honest purposes demand that 
all true and dona fide trade unions of Chicago 


should be represented at the meeting Novem- 
ber gth. 

‘The organized workers of the country have 
their gaze centered on the unionists of Chicago 
at this time. They will hold to a strict 
accountability any and all persons who directly 
or indirectly stand in the way to a thorough 
and complete organization of the labor forces 
of Chicago. They have a right to expect the 
unreserved co-operation of all true union men. 
Union men of Chicago, do not frustrate the 
hopes of your brothers in labor. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


It is reported that the Iron Molders Union 
of North America has increased its member- 
ship by 7,000 since July, 1895. That is, since 
they have adopted the system of higher dues 
and the payment of general benefits to its 
members. 


THE attention of the officers of all the affil- 
iated bodies of the American Federation of 
Labor as well as the delegates to the forthcom- 
ing canvention to be held at Cincinnati, is 
called to the constitution of the Federation, 
which provides that the submission of propo- 
sitions for amendments to the constitution or 
resolutions of a general character should be 
submitted to the Federation office on or before 
December rst (two weeks before the conven- 
tion ). 


INVITATIONS have been sent to all butchers, 
coremakers and bicycle workers’ union to send 
delegates to the Cincinnati convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, and there to 
meet and make an effort to form national 
unions of these respective trades. And thus 
is going on the good work of building up, 
perhaps slowly but surely, laying brick upon 
brick, until the temple of labor, with its cap- 
stone of justice, shall be completed. Speed 
the good day. 


THE Oneonta, N. Y., Trades and Labor 
Assembly has inaugurated a new method for 
the agitation in favor of organization. They 
are to have a series of revival meetings on the 
evening of the week commencing Monday, 
November goth, and continuing for six nights, 
closing on Sunday afternoon in a grand rally 
or mass meeting. On Monday evening, the 
meeting will be for carpenters, painters and 
others in the building trades; Tuesday, cigar- 
makers, tailors, barbers and other miscellane- 
ous trades; Wednesday, tinners, moulders, 
teamsters and kindred trades; Thursday, laun- 
dry workers, butchers, garment workers and 
others; Friday, trainmen, conductors, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, etc.; Saturday, printers, 
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engineers, firemen, machinists, etc. A grand 
revival in the labor movement is promised, 
some of the foremost men in the movement 
being invited to deliver addresses on the dif- 
ferent evenings. It is a scheme well worthy 
the thoughtful consideration of other and more 
pretentious centers of industry. 

DURING the past year a number of ‘‘union 
label leagues’’ have been formed in various 
cities for the purpose of creating a more gen- 
eral demand for union made, union labeled 
goods. These leagues have accomplished much 
good, and can do much better work in the 
interest of our movement. What they need is 
a greater degree of co-operative effort. Each 
league should know.exactly what the other is 
doing, the progress made, as well as the best 
devised method of enforcing an assertion that 
‘‘we don’t patronize,’’ or to ‘‘boom the label.’’ 
If the secretaries of union label leagues will 
send their names and addresses to headquar- 
ters we shall be pleased to place the leagues in 
communication with each other. 


THE Cortlandt wagon works, of. New York, 
was recently about to make an assignment, but 
compromised by paying its creditors twenty- 
five cents on the dollar. The company 
opened its factory again, and offered a reduc- 
tion of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
One of the conditions of employment was that 
the employes leave half their wages in the 
hands of the company until March, 1897. One 
of the men employed under these conditions 
after two weeks, asked the firm for some of 
the wages due him, as his family was suffer- 
ing for want of food and clothing. He was 
given his money in full and warned never to 
enter the factory again. Is this not a model 
way for the ‘‘liquidation’’ of one’s debts? Who 
could not be honest and honorable by such 
methods? 


It is often charged that the only organiza- 
tions which have applied the system of appren- 
ticeship ate the labor organizations. At the 
annual session of the American Bar Associa- 
tion held recently at Saratoga, N. Y., the fol- 
lowing was adopted: 

Resolved, That the American Bar Association a 
proves the lengthening of instruction in law schools 
to a period of three years, and that it expresses the 
hope that, as soon as practicable, a rule may be 
adopted in each state which will require candidates 
for admission to the bar to study law for three years 
before applying for examinations. 

Of course the Bar Association does not term 
this ‘‘lengthening of instruction in law schools’ 
as a term of apprenticeship. It designates it 
as a course of studies, or student life. It sounds 
better. The Bar Association has no ‘‘work- 


ing card.’’ It is designated a ‘‘dip/oma,’’ be- 
cause it sounds better. The Bar Association 
is not a trade union. It sails under a more 
euphonious title, because it sounds better. 


WHEN the delegates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to the Cardiff congress of the 
British trade unions made their report to the 
New York convention relative to the practical 
disavowal of the resolution declaring for the 
nationalization of all the means of production 
and distribution adopted by the Norwich con- 
gress, doubt was expressed, and the delegates 
criticised by some, yet, at the recent Edinburgh 
congress, this was emphasized by the adoption 
of a resolution, which the chairman, before 
placing it, ruled that it would, in effect, rescind 
the resolution of the Norwich congress, and 
‘take its place.’’ Perhaps our friends will 
now be better satisfied that our delegates re- 
ported truthfully. 


THE reason we do not find labels on articles 
as generally as we should is because too many 
of our fellow-workmen are too often contented 
to purchase these articles without questioning 
the dealer, who tries to satisfy his patrons with 
any idle excuse rather than insist upon his 
manufacturer furnishing the label. On the 
other hand, manufacturers prefer not to put 
the union label on their goods, if it can be 
avoided, because the union label implies union 
conditions, union wages and union hours of 
labor, which few employers are over-anxious 
to concede. If our fellow-unionists would 
refuse to accept any of the apologies and 
excuses offered, we would soon find dealers 
anxiously and strenuously advertising that 
they have union-labelled goods for sale. Insist 
on union-labelled goods. 


To not only organize unions, but to con- 
tribute fairly high.dues into the funds of the 
unions, is the manifestation of the highest 
conception of the means by which the workers 
can secure higher wages, less hours, better 
conditions of labor and make steadier and more 
rapid progress toward the establishment of 
ultimate justice among men. There are thous- 
ands and thousands who will more readily 
vote to strike for better conditions or against 
unjust exactions, and suffer and lose in the 
venture, than are educated up to the standard 
that the payment of twenty-five cents a week 
as dues into the union of their trade will 
thus make innumerable strikes and lockouts 
unnecessary, wiiile, at the same time, obtain- 
ing more advantageous conditions of labor. 
One is the result of anger, passion and resent- 
ment, an outburst of indignation, while the 
other is a calm, calculating process, the strategy 
of battle which leads to victory. 
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The Old Trades Unions. 
BY THOM. WARD, 
The Old Trades Union! The Old Trades Union ! 
Harsh “masters” knew it well, 
That its power was good for the brotherhood 
Who had their labor to sell. 
’Tis true that it ruled with an “iron hand,” 
And wrought some cruelty 
But the struggle of life for mother or wife 
From trouble is never free 
The day is gone for many things 
That guided the union of old 
Things foolish and wrong, though they be strong, 
For Eternity cannot hold 
But the Aight Thing the old union did 
Is stronger to-day than then, 
When hand clasped hand for honest rights, 
And the welfare of all men. 
The Old Trades Union! The Old Trades Union! 
’Tis dim in the stretch of years 
That over its head forever have fled, 
But its memory still endears, 
For, though sometimes wrong and sometimes right, 
Its aim was man to bless; 
And we feel its power in the present hour 
To lessen labor's distress. 
———_>--—— 


The Ballot and Bribery. 
BY FRANK A. MYERS. 

Even the ladies electioneered on occasion in those 
days, and the Duchess of Devonshire in 1784 used 
nature’s gifts and gave ‘‘a kiss for a vote’’ for Fox. 
Among the women, it was said, the election became 
a ‘‘kissing match.’’ Indeed, the corrupt electors 
inveighed against bribery laws that would ‘‘ruin their 
trade and bring their families to beggary.”’ 

Perhaps not beyond the memory of men, election 
day in Ireland presented a sad scene of intimidation 
and bribery—if not slavery. A caravan came in from 
the country, headed by the blowzy-faced landlord on 
a blooded roadster, flanked by outriders to see that 
none slipped away, and the poor tenants were actually 
driven to the polls like so many sheep and voted in 
the interest of the landlord. In many instances, the 
whole gang would be intoxicated. And these were 
the noble landlords’ ‘‘free and independent tenants !"’ 
And the clergy helped the landlord because he gave, 
perhaps, £100 for the building of the new chapel. It 
was, in fact, a purchase of the votes of the whole 
parish. Sometimes the good and reverent bishop 
would have a relative in the service of the govern- 
ment, and then the government was all right, if he 
did lose confidence in God, for he actually said hell 
was not hot enough or eternity long enough to do full 
justice to the Fenians. Tenants were evicted if they 
voted against the landlord. In well-known instances, 
the priests threatened with damnation all who would 
not vote as they wished them to do. It is freely 
charged and admitted that many who could read 
declared themselves illiterate in order that the priest 
might see how they voted. 

Hallam says in chapter XVI of his Constitutional 
History that bribery and the election of strangers by 
boroughs began to excite complaint by their increas- 
ing frequency as early as the reign of George I., and 


led to the act rendering elections void and inflicting 
severe penalties for bribery in 1728. The general elec- 
tions of 1747 and 1754 were very corrupt through the 
prevalence of bribery and the open flood-gates of 
debauchery. ‘Treating began early, and we are told 
that a county election cost $10,000 in mere eating and 
drinking. Swift speaks of the ‘‘powerful motives 
from the city,’’ and Smollett’s novels attest the fact. 

These methods were different from those of a cen- 
tury before, as John Harrington tells us in his diary. 
There was an election in the ‘‘citie of Bathe’’ on 
December 26, 1658, and he dined with the citizens 
and ‘‘drank strong beer and metheglin’’ at a gross 
cost of three shillings. The reception given his con- 
stituents after the election involved an outlay of one 
pound, two shillings and ten pence. The total cost of 
the election was only eighteen dollars. 

W. E. H. Lecky, in his history of England, speaks 
of another form of bribery, which we quote as follows: 
‘‘One of the worst and most wasteful forms of bribery 
that had grown up during the reign had been the cus- 
tom of contracting loans and issuing lottery tickets on 
terms which were below the market value, and then 
distributing shares or tickets among the supporters of 
the government. The minister usually settled with a 
few select friends in the city the terms on which a 
proposed loan should be made, and gave them lists of 
the friends who were to be favored, with the specific 
sums to be assigned to each. In one instance, toward 
the end of the administration of Lord North, the scrip 
was at a premium of fo per cent two days before the 
names of the subscribers were sent to the bank from 
the treasury. This abuse Pitt finally terminated. When 
he desired to contract a loan he gave public notice in 
the city, through the Bank of England, that he would 
receive sealed proposals from all who wished to send 
them, and in order to guard against all partiality they 
were opened in the presence of the governor and 
deputy governor of the bank. The lowest tender 
given by persons of known credit was accepted, and 
Pitt was able, with truth, to assure the house of com- 
mons that not a shilling had been reserved for distri- 
bution among his friends.”’ 


The British Fraternal Delegates. 

Samuel Woods, the senior delegate sent by the 
British Trades Union Congress to the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Cincinnati, is by 
trade a miner. He is fifty years of age; was a mem- 
ber of parliament from 1892 to 1895, representing 
Wigan, and will at the next election stand for Ince for 
the same position. In 1894, at the Norwich Congress, 
he was elected secretary of the parliamentary com- 
mittee of the trade unions, and in 1895-96 was re- 
elected. Although there were a dozen candidates for 
the delegateship to America, Mr. Woods led the polls, 
and was chosen on the first ballot. He is a vice-presi- 
dent of the Miners Federation of Great Britain, and 
took an active part in the great coal strike of 1893. 
He is a teetotaller, a musician, an educationalist and a 
Baptist, in the latter capacity being a lay preacher, 

















A FEW REALLY PERTINENT 
QUESTIONS 


Viceroy Li Huna Cuane To Viceroy Hanna: 


How rich are you? 

Did you make any of your money reducing workingmen’s wages? 

if the free coinage of silver would, as you say, tend to reduce the 
wages of workingmen, why are YOU opposed to it? 

Who gives you all the money you are spending now? 

What do you promise in return for it? 

How do you make Mr. McKinley do what you tell him? 

Will he keep on doing it when he is President? 

How did you get hold of him first? 

Do you consider that those notes are a good investment? 




















frequently occupying the pulpit on Sundays. He 
marches in the front rank of the old guard of the Brit- 
ish trades unionists. 

John Mallinson, the other delegate, was as greatly 
surprised at his election as any member of the con- 
gress. It is customary for the trades unionists of 
the city in which the congress is held to select the 
chairman of the congress for its week’s sessions. 
Edinburgh chose Mr. Mallinson for the duty, taking 
him rather for his own merits than for what he repre- 
sents, since his union, the Cordwainers, is but a small 
local body. What advanced him in the regards of the 
congress, was the manner in which he acquitted him- 
self of his duties; he was impartial, business-like, firm 
and even-tempered. Hitherto it has been customary 
for the parliamentary committee to select from its 
own members the delegates to America, but this year 
the congress, by resolution, decided to do the choos- 
ing itself, and to throw the field open for all union- 
ists. Mr. Mallinson being nominated by many dele- 
gates, and having been for a week in a trying place 
before the eyes of the delegates, became one of the 
men of the hour, and in the race beat some of the 
older leaders home. Mr. Mallison is thirty-seven 
years of age. He went to work in the mills of Hawick 
at eleven, but at sixteen was bound as apprentice to a 
shoemaker. He has been president of the Edinburgh 
Trades Council, is now secretary, and has been dele- 
gate to three national congresses. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Edinburgh city council. He is a radical in 
theory and a conservative in action. 

>: 
Cigarmakers’ Convention. 

The convention of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, of Detroit, lasted eighteen working days, com- 
mencing September 28th and closing October 15th. 
There were 254 delegates in attendance, coming from 
all parts of the American continent. The report of Pres- 
ident Perkins was a most comprehensive document, 
presenting statistics showing the wonderful progress 
made by the organization, its growth since the intro- 
duction of the system of high dues and benefits; that 
notwithstanding the industrial crisis of the past three 
years, the organization never went back in member- 
ship nor suffered a reduction in wages; that on the 
contrary, in several places, an increase of wages was 
secured during that period. The report, as a whole, 
is perhaps the most far-reaching document of its char- 
acter ever emanating from an executive officer of a 
national or international trade union. It is an argu- 
ment in words and figures for the trade union move- 
ment. (A copy can be obtained by addressing Mr. G. 
W. Perkins, Monon building, Chicago, I11., and enclos. 
ing two cents for postage). ‘The convention abolished 
the system of assessments and raised the dues of mem- 
bers to thirty cents per week. In many cases it 
strengthened the organization, principally financially 
and by its method of transacting business. It retained 
the system of the initiative and referendum, the nom- 
ination and election of the officers by a popular vote 
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of the members. As an evidence of the clear-cut 
policy on trade union lines it adopted the following 
declaration: 

“Resolved, That the Cigarmakers International 
Union declares anew its unreserved and —— 
fealty to and faith in the trade union form of organ- 
ization and trade union movement; that we hold the 
trade union movement as paramount to any other 
in the struggle for labor’s amelioration and the labor- 
er’s emancipation; therefore, the introduction of party 
politics of whatsoever kind into the Cigarmakers 
International Union is contrary to the best interests 
of our craft, our organization and our cause, and 
should, therefore, be discountenanced.”’ 

The labels of all bona fide national and international 
trade unions were indorsed. A system of agitation 
and advertisement of the blue label of the organiza- 
tion was decided upon; that is, that the label agitators 
should be provided with stereopticons, so that com- 
parative pictures of union and non-union labor may 
be thrown upon the screen as object lessons. It was 
resolved that the conventions should take place not 
oftener than every five years. The delegates elected 
to the American Federation of Labor convention were 
Samuel Gompers, of New York; Thomas Tracey, of 
Boston; John C. Durnell, of Chicago; and James A. 
Whitaker, of Salt Lake City. Every true trade unionist 
can well feel encouraged at the work done by the con- 
vention of this organization, which can justly claim 


to be among the first trade unions of the world. 
——-- een 


Must Be Stitched In. 

John Phillips, secretary of the United Hatters, writes: 

The proprietor of the store who says that it is 
the fault of the workmen in the factory that the label 
was not stitched in, makes a great mistake. The 
workmen have nothing at all to do with the stitch- 
ing in of the label. The labels are stitched in by the 
trimmers, the women who put on the bands and bind- 
ings and the bow on the side of the hat. The label is 
sewed in with or by the same stitch that puts on the 
bow. ‘The workman has nothing at all to do with 
supervising the work of the trimmer, nor of inspect- 
ing the hats after they leave the trimmer’s hands, to 
see that the labels are stitched in. He would not be 
permitted by his employer to do anything of the kind. 
The owner of the hats is the man who is responsible 
for the condition in which they are sent to the retailer. 
The owner of the hats, the man who is paying the 
men and women in his factory to do the work, should 
see to it that he is getting what he is paying for. If 
the trimmers do not or will not sew in the labels, he 
has his remedy. He can get plenty of trimmers who 
will sew them in. 

ee 

A NUMBER of strikes have taken place throughout 
Japan recently, and all of them for an increase of 
wages. The strikes have been generally successful. 
Organization is now in its primitive state, but there is 
a demand for labor never experienced before in the 
history of that country. 

OTTMAR MERGENTHALER, inventer of the Mergen- 
thaler typesetting machine, has appealed from the 
decision of Commissioner Seymour in awarding priority 
of invention to certain important improvements of 
the machine to W. S. Scudder. There are two cases, 
in both of which the commissioner of patents decided 
in favor of Scudder. The appeal is to the United 
States court of appeals of the District of Columbia. 
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What the Nationals are Doing. 
BREWERS. 

Since our last report we have gained some remark- 
able victories. After a fight of eight years and a half, 
our Boston unions succeeded in reorganizing all the 
employes of all Boston breweries, ale and porter, as 
well as lager. The agreement laid before the bosses, 
asking for union hours and wages, was signed by all 
brewery firms, after the central labor union officers 
and our committee had several conferences with the 
Boss Brewers Association and other independent brew- 
ers. This victory, due to the assistance of the Boston 
Central Labor Union, regained our national union 
and the American Federation of Labor nearly one 
thousand members, 

September 20 to 26, our ninth convention took place 
at Cincinnati, O. Fifty-one delegates were present, 
representing sixty-four local unions, with ninety-five 
votes. With a few exceptions, the delegates reported 
their local unions in good standing. 

Our boycotts against Ehret, New York; Ballantine, 
Newark, N. J.; Bergner & Engel, Philadelphia; the 
English Beer Syndicate, of St. Louis; all Omaha, 
Neb., and all Lacrosse, Wis., scab beer should be 
pushed more vigorously by organized labor. 

The trouble between the ale and porter workers of 
Albany, N. Y., was investigated by a committee of five, 
which, after hearing both interested parties, made its 
report to the convention. 

The suspension of Local Union No. 15, Albany, was 
then raised on the recommendation of the committee, 
and unanimously resolved that Local Union No. 15 
shall be compelled to recognize Local Union No. 19 
(ale and rter workmen), and the national union 
official union label, or be suspended. 

To enlarge the agitation, the convention resolved to 
elect an editor for the official organ, the Aiauer Zei- 
‘ung, and re-elected both national secretaries, Kurzen- 
knabe and Bechtold. Jacob L. Franz, of Brooklyn, 
was elected editor. 

On motion, the respective local unions were unani- 
mously ordered to dissolve National Trades Assembly 
No. 35, Knights of Labor. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, the delegates of the different local assemblies 
passed a resolution by which the trade district was 
dissolved. 

The official union label was endorsed by the conven- 
tion, and the secretaries ordered to secure the endorse- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor. 

In the first part of October, we had the pleasure of 
being informed of another important victory. Fisher 
Bros., a commission malt house firm, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., recognized our organization by signing an agree- 
ment with the malsters branch of Local Union No. 4, of 
Buffalo, which grants union hours and the demanded 
union wages. The boycott against this firm lasted 
nearly four pe and resulted in a plain victory of 
organized labor. After Fisher signed the agreement, 
the other eighteen commission malt house firms also 
made their peace with the union. As, according to 
the agreement, all employes have to join the union, 
we enrolled another 400 men into the great army of 
organized labor. 

Durin the last two months, the workmen of the 
commission malt houses of Chicago organized, under 
our national union, nearly 200 men strong, and are 
trying now to secure the recognition of their bosses. 

After the convention, two new charters were granted, 
one to the brewers of Bridgeport, Conn., and the other 
to our craftsmen in Springfield, O. 

Our national executive board requests the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor to pass a 
resolution, demanding that any organization affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and, at the 
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same time, belonging to the so-called independent 

order of the Knights of Labor, must sever its connec- 

tion with that order within three months, or that they 

will be suspended by the American Federation of 

Labor. —/*. Kurzenknabe, national secretary. 
AGENTS. 

We have organized local leagues of the American 
Agents Association in Manistee, Muskegan, Flint, 
Lansing and Grand Rapids, Mich. Our badge has 
been endorsed, and the members of organized labor 
have pledged themselves to patronize only the union 
canvassing agent in those places. We also have 
received reports from several of the international 
unions, saying that our badge has been endorsed, and 
asking for a cut to run in their official papers, all of 
which have been supplied. We thank the labor pub- 
lications for all favors shown. 

—C. H. Sidener, general president, 
LACK CURTAIN OPERATORS, 

Trade has been very bad with us this last quarter. 
All our branches report that the mills are running two 
and some three days a week. Glad to say that there 
are now signs of improvement, some of the mills 
having started up on full time. 

—Jas. Cameron, general secretary. 
COTTON SPINNERS. 


The National Cotton Mule Spinners Association held 
its semi-annual convention in Boston, October 6. 
Reports were made from the various branches of the 
extremely depressed condition of the cotton manufac- 
turing business generally. In nearly every district 
the mills had been running only partial time durin 
the past four months and in some instances they had 
been stopped entirely. Fall River had suffered severely 
and the secretary reported that the spinners associa- 
tion had expended $5,000 since August Ist in allevi- 
ating the distress among its members. The New Bed- 
ford branch also had expended about $2,000 for the 
same purpose. 

Despite the depression in business, the national fund 
increased during the past half year and ten new 
branches had been formed in the state of Connecticut. 
Several branches had been notified of reductions about 
to be made in their wages. Robert Howard and Sam- 
uel Ross were deputed to interview the agents of the 
mills in districts where notices of reductions had been 
posted in relation to the same. The convention was 
very harmonious and the best of feeling existed from 
beginning to end. 

—Robert Howard, general secretary. 
IRON MOLDERS. 

Like all other labor organizations, we realize that 
the times are hard, and trade depression widespread; 
but still we are holding our own bravely. The times 
have put to a severe test the new system of high dues 
and increased benefits, adopted at the Chicago conven- 
tion in July, 1895. But we are pleased to state the 
result has been most gratifying. The financier’s report 
just issued shows that since January 1, 1896, $29,596 
is been paid out in relief of sick members; and a 
balance on hand, October 1, of $18,777.06. 

We have several strikes on hand that the molders 
are contesting with their usual determination and 
spirit. After a seven months’ struggle, the machinery 
molders of Detroit won a notable victory in such 
times. The Russell Wheel Foundry Co., last March, 
refused to pay the minimum wage, but on September 
28 sent for their men and paid it. 

Summing up, we have nothing to complain of, and 
are succeeding admirably in holding our members 
together, so that, should prosperity again smile upon 
our land, we will be in a position to extend our influ- 
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etice, and promote the welfare of our members, with- 
out waste of time spent in reorganization. 
—E. J. Denney, general secretary. 
METAI, WORKERS. 

Work at the different branches of our trade is still 
slack, but with good indications of soon picking up. 

W. Anderson, our second vice president, represented 
our organization as a delegate at the convention of the 
Federated Metal Trades of America, which convened 
in Cincinnati, O., the 24th. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce that three 
new local charters have been issued to. Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and Joliet. 

We are in communication with other cities, and 
expect to have them in our list of locals before long. 

—S. Carter, general secretary. 
GORING WEAVERS. 

Trade is in an unsatisfactory condition. Condition 
of union excellent. 

—Thomas Pollard, general secretary. 
WOODWORKERS. 

The largest, and probably the most successful, con- 
vention of woodworkers ever held on American soil, 
was that of the Amalgamated Woodworkers Interna- 
tional Union, which was called to order at Hilsendegen 
Block, Detroit, on Monday, October 5, and remained 
in session until the following Saturday. 

Representing what was, prior to the amalgamation 
of the leading woodworkers’ unions, two distinct organ- 
izations, with ideas of management and methods not 
only widely at variance, but in some respects highly 
antagonistic to each other, friction of a high degree 
was looked for. The unexpected happened, however, 
and while the diversified views of the delegates were 
fully ventilated, harmony cast her mantle of peace 
over the gathering, and reigned from beginning to end. 

Among the changes to the constitution, for which 

the delegates are responsible, is one abolishing regu- 
lar conventions; but provision was made to call con- 
ventions when a majority of the members so desired. 
Henceforth, officers will be elected by popular vote, 
and all business transacted through the referendum. 
The office of general vice-president was abolished, and 
that of general treasurer created. The liveliest debate 
of the convention was over a proposition to abolish 
the office of general president. The proposition was 
defeated, and the office still remains. 
« The amalgamated union will endeavor to organize 
under its jurisdiction all trades closely allied to the 
factory woodworking industry, such as the upholster- 
ers and varnishers, and an effort will be made to effect 
an amalgamation with the Upholsterers International 
Union. 

The general secretary's report showed the amalga- 
mated union to be prosperous, financially and numeri- 
cally, in spite of the many discouraging factors with 
which it has had tocontend. Woodworkers’ wages are 
steadily decreasing. In Cincinnati, one of the large 
furniture factories pays seven cents an hour to cabinet 
makers, and in San Francisco, some of the employes 
of one of the largest establishments, working by the 
piece, could -only make $3 and $3.50 per week. The 
secretary urged the convention to formulate a plan 
whereby statistics on woodworkers’ wages, and the 
system of women aud child labor that obtains in our 
northwestern states, could be gathered and published. 

The general council, elected for the next two years, 
is: General president, D. D. Mulcahy, Detroit; gen- 
eral secretary, Thos. I. Kidd, Chicago; general treas- 
urer, Henry Engelking, Chicago; Chas. F. Gebelein, 
Baltimore; Jos. G. Ia Chance, Minneapolis; J. W. 
Goggins, ‘St. Louis; W. J. Wolfe, Toronto. 

It may interest the readers of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST to know that in 1892 the minimum wage 


of woodworkers in the northwestern lumber states was 
eight cents an hour; then it went down gradually 
until it reached five cents an hour. At the conven- 
tion, a Wisconsin delegate stated that he had been 
offered employment at four cents an hour by one of 
the wealthiest corporations in the state. Quite a num- 
ber of men are now employed by this concern who 
receive only $2.40 for a. week’s work. While the 
organization is prospering in spite of the hard times, 
yet the active spirits realize that it is only by the most 
exacting and painstaking efforts that the conditions of 
the woodworkers can be bettered, and the organization 
made what it ought to be. In the springtime, active 
organizing work will be attempted in Wisconsin, and 
one or two other woodworking centers where low 
wages and demoralized conditions prevail. 
—Thos. I, Kidd, general seeretlary. 
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WHAT greater weapon can the workers have than 
the trade union? It studies, agitates, educates, and all 
the time is improving immediate conditions. It is the 
best agency they can have, and if it is not used it is 
their own fault. The may find easier methods, but 
they will accomplish lean, just the same as a ten-cent 
organization will not accomplish as much as a fifty- 
cent; just the same as one meeting a month will not 
accomplish as much as one a week; just the same as 
spasmodic effort will not accomplish as much as daily, 
systematic. There is nothing beyond the power of 
organized labor, if it only will organize. 
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MONTREAL, 
BY PIERRE. 


THE molders union is being reorganized, with good 
prospects of it again taking its proper place among 
the unions of this city. 

THE female factory inspectors of the province of 
Quebec have been commended for the coal work they 
are doing in this city by the executive council of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council. 

THE two local unions of carpenters and joiners are 
making every effort to place their unions in the posi- 
tion they were a few years ago. Arrangements are 
being made to hold a grand mass meeting of carpen- 
ters in the west end of the city. 

THE coming provincial elections are looked forward 
to by some of our delegates who are living in the 
hopes of having sufficient pull in the council that will 
secure them a party nomination through the medium 
of the trades council. But it won’t work; we have 
been there before. 

Wuat is the label committee of ‘Typographical 
Union No, 176 doing towards having some of the 
dailies and weeklies that are printed here use the 
union label? Religious, reformatories and other insti- 
tutions would not be kept as busy as they are, with 
child and prison labor, if they would try and do some 
»ractical work and agitation in favor of their label. 
rhe idea held by some of the leading lights of the 
union that any demand that might be created for the 
union label would only profit a few offices, does not 
speak volumes for a craft that is held up as a sample 
of intelligence. 

THERE are a few radical changes wanted in the 
Central Trades and Labor Council in order that it may 
be able to carry out the work more satisfactorily than 
it has been doing, and the sooner the changes are 
made the better for all concerned. The exclusion of 
petty municipal contractors, who represent nobody 
outside of themselves, would help to improve the 
council, The party politician, and there are a few in 
the council, who views everything from a partisan 
standpoint and who can see nothing that can benefit 
the masses except it comes through his party, accounts 
for the indifference of so many of our unions not tak- 
ing a more active part in our deliberations. 

It is estimated that there are about three thousand 
barbers in this city, who work from twelve to eighteen 
hours per day, and are paid all the way from $2 per 
week and their board to $12 per week. A year ago, a 
local of the Journeymen Barbers International Union 
was organized. ‘The promoters called on the various 
labor organizations, requesting that its members give 
the preference to shops using the International Union 
ee Denys Resolutions were adopted, endorsing the 
barbers’ label, and, in some cases, a motion to fine 
any of the members if they were to patronize any 
shops excepting those displaying the union shop card 
was adopted, asa further evidence of their good inten- 
tion toward the newly organized union. 7his was a 
year ago. Well, the result of all this enthusiasm is 
something grand to contemplate. I am told by the 
acting secretary that, after one year’s hard work, and 
the numerous resolutions adopted by organized labor 
to demand the union shop card, the total number of 
shops using the union card now number five, and the 
number of union men employed in these shops is five, 


and the membership of the local union all told is ten. 
This is after one year’s demand for the label. Then 
it is said we are not hustlers; but this is a mistake. 
Somebody said that organized labor in this city was 
organized only on suspicion, and it struck me as if 
the statement was pretty near right. 

THE early closing by-law which Recorder DeMon- 
tigny quashed in a judgment delivered by him on 
June 1, on the ground that there was no motive for 
the law being passed, and which decision was appealed 
from, has resulted in his honor receiving instructions 
from Judge Charland, of the superior court, not upon 
the legality of the by-law, but upon the fact that it 
should be applied by the recorder, whatever it was. 
This wasa great set-back to this egotistical judge, who, 
it appears, is not conversant with the duties of his 
office. On Wednesday, the 14th inst., his honor, after 
relieving his mind on the demerits of the law, con- 
demned all defendants to one dollar and costs, or eight 
days’ imprisonment. The promoters of the early clos- 
ing movement are highly elated over their success. 

ace ion i 
ST. LOUIS. 
BY F, A, BUNDSCHU. 

ALTHOUGH we hear the ery of hard times, and 
although we have experienced one of the hardest trials 
labor has had to face for years, organized labor of St. 
louis has held its own, and has added to its former 
brilliant record. 

I call the attention of all members of organized 
labor, who may visit St. Louis, to pay no attention to 
the boycott on the Hopkins’ Grand Opera House, as 
that boycott is placed by the scab assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, but request them not to patronize 
either the Hagan, Havlin or Standard Theaters. 

AT every meeting of the Trades and Labor Union 
we are receiving applications from organizations wish- 
ing to affiliate. Your records will show the effective 
work done by Organizer Kassel. Let me state that 
the efforts of organized labor of St. Louis have long 
been felt, and we are in the movement to stay. Long 
may the A. F. of 1. live and prosper! 

THE boot and shoe workers and the tobacco workers 
have also made fine progress. The former organiza- 
tion succeeded in getting one of the largest shoe man- 
ufacturers of St. Louis (the Johansen Bros.) to use the 
union stamp: also, bringing the largest retail shog 
dealers into line, by having them carry a full line of 
union stamped shoes in stock. The tobacco workers 
succeeded in getting their label in the Brown Tobacco 
Factory, and from all information, have virtually 
knocked out all the products of the American Tobacco 
Company. 

For fourteen months, the Theatrical Brotherhood 
of St. Louis put upa noble and hard fight, not only 
against the unjust theater managers, but the entire 
political push of the city; and notwithstanding the fact 
that our boys were arrested for passing out boycott cir- 
culars, or putting up a boycott sticker, while the scab 
assembly of the Knights of Labor was permitted to 
put up as many stickers as it pleased, the Theat- 
rical Brotherhood (American Federation of Labor) are 
at work to-day in the three principal theaters of St. 
Louis, and the day is not far off when permanent 
success will crown their deserving efforts. 

TE SEG 

THE lawyers of Great Britain are accustomed to 
celebrate certain anniversaries by a professional din- 
ner. The president of the party, after having pro- 
posed the health of the queen and royal family, calls 
— his brethren to join in a toast to the prosperity 
of the profession which they follow. ‘This traditional 
toast is characteristic enough, ‘‘The glorious uncer- 
tainty of the law.”’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE United Hatters’ label has been indorsed by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

JOHN TURNER sailed for England on Oct. 14, after 
a very successful tour of America. 

HAWAIIANS fear to be overrun by Japanese. In 
New Zealand, the latter are displacing Chinamen. 

THERE are more than 13,000 children in New York 
City for whom no room can be found in the schools. 

THE San Francisco Labor Council issues a printed 
report of each meeting and mails to all unions con- 
nected. 

A CLERKS union was formed in Cortlandt, New 
York, within the past few days, by Organizer Frank 
Baumeister. 

THE United Garment Workers, by referendum vote, 
has decided to postpone its convention until the sec- 
ond Monday in February. 

‘“‘A WEATHER-BEATEN, battle-scarred, non-partisan 
and bribe-proof labor organ’”’ is the way the Pittsburg 
Press speaks of the .Vational Labor Tribune. 

FIREMENS PROTECTIVE UNION No. 6130 achieved a 
splendid victory over the Boston Street Railway Com- 
pany, which proposed to substitute nine for eight hours- 

THE British Wholesale Co-operative Society, which 
has a barrel of money behind it, purchased 800 acres 
of land and will engage in co-operative production on 
a large scale. 

Louis KALLEN, of Chicago, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Charles Reichers as president of the United Gar- 
ment Workers. Mr. Reichers is now engaged in 
business. 

THE industrial council, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
directed its officers to incorporate themselves into an 
association under the laws of Missouri for the erection 
of a labor temple. 

THE Kelly Axe Company, Alexandria, Ind., whose 
axes no doubt are used largely by union men, hangs 
over its door: ‘This is an independent factory; no 
union men employed.’’ 

THE united hatters have scored victories in the fac- 
tories of the Sigler Hat Co., of Philadelphia, and the 
York Hat Manufacturing Co., of York, Pa., which 
now employ union labor only. 

THE Theatrical Stage Employes, of Philadelphia, 
are at odds with the Nixon-Zimmerman combination 
of theaters of that city, and their position has been 
endorsed by the United Labor League. 

THE Brotherhood of Electrical Workers recently 
organized Unions in Dallas, Tex.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Davenport, Ia.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Sacramento, 
Cal., and reorganized Austin and Houston, Texas. 

A Missourr editor, in response to the question, 
“Do hogs pay?’’ said: ‘‘A great many do not. They 
will take the paper for several years, and then some 
day the paper will be sent back marked ‘refused.’ ”’ 

THE Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators issued 
charters to new unions as follows: New York City; 
Bangor, Me.; Covington, Ky.; Cripple Creek, Col.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Milwaukee, Wis., and the paper 
liangers of Boston. 


At the recent convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union it was voted to submit to the i a 
endum the following propositions : Out-of-work ben- 
efit; nine-hour day in book and job offices; abolition 
of conventions excepting upon call of a majority of 
members; to elect officers by popular vote; percentage 
system of dues; to abolish referendum on laws, and 
convention to adopt by a two-thirds vote; to levy an 
assessment ef 50 cents to establish a hospital fund for 
the home. The application of civil service rules to 


the government printing office was condemned, It 
was voted that no sublists should be established in 
machine offices. Wm. B. Prescott was re-elected presi- 
dent, and John W. Bramwood, of Denver, secretary. 


THE fourteenth annual convention of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor will convene in Carpenter's 
hall, corner Missouri avenue and Main street, in the 
city of East St. Louis, Ill., on Tuesday, November 17, 
1896, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

THE Western Federation of Miners now has an offi- 
cial paper, the Leadville Miner. Any person desiring 
a true knowledge of the real difficulty at Leadville 
should write for a copy, enclosing five cents, to 517 
Harrison avenue, Leadville, Col. 

THE theatrical stage employes of St. Louis, after a 
long fight, have unionized the Grand Opera House, 
New Century Theater, Fourteenth Street Theater. 
The Exposition Theater is also union. Prospects for 
an early settlement of the others are good. 

THE Cincinnati convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor will be called to order at 10 o’clock on 
the morning of December 14, 1896, at Odd Fellows’ 
temple. The headquarters for the executive council 
during the convention will be at the Dennison hotel. 

THE ‘Social Problems’’ department of the //omi- 
letic Review, edited by Dr. Stuckenberg, is always 
interesting. The last issue deals with such subjects as 
‘The Church: The Laborer’s Point of View;’’ ‘‘The 
Evangelical Social Congress in Germany;’’ ‘‘Sociol- 
ogy,’’ ete. 

THE recent convention of the Journeymen Barbers 
International Union, in Evansville, Ind., was one of 
the most successful in its history. The officers’ reports 
showed substantial gains for the year, both numerically 
and financially. President Miller and Secretary Kla- 
petzky were re-elected. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAI, WILSON has issued an order 
prolfibiting such notices as ‘‘please send out’’ or “‘please 
post up’’ being placed on the wrappers of third-class 
mail matter. Such notices will subject the matter to 
first-class rates. The words Fagen «oll or ‘‘to be called 
for’’ are deemed a part of the address, and are per- 
missible. 

THE labor exchanges at Del Norte, Col., have been 
offered a block of buildings in that city and a ranch 
of 120 acres, with improvements, in the vicinity. The 
labor exchange method appears to be ‘‘co-operative’’ 
without the ‘“‘commonwealth’’ drawback, for each man 
gets that which he produces. It is still subject, how- 
ever, to the taxes and manifold impositions of the 
government, 

PRESIDENT GOMPERS was a delegate to the cigar- 
makers’ convention at Detroit, and while there deliv- 
ered a ‘“‘sermon’”’ in Rev. Morgan Wood's church, on 
‘‘An Outline of Labor’s Rough Struggle.’’ He also 
instituted a union of retail clerks in Detroit, and held 
meetings in the interest of the tobacco workers, the 
garment workers, and many other kindred trades. He 
also delivered an address before the convention of 
Amalgamated Wood Workers International Union, 
which held its convention while the cigarmakers were 
in session. 

Our old friend and Japanese correspondent, Mr. 
Fusataro Takano, in a recent letter says that what the 
workers of Japan want is a leader of real ability and 
one devoted exclusively to their cause. The organiza-. 
tions there are so few that they cannot afford to engage 
the services of a man who will give his entire time to 
the work, and he expresses his regret at his inability 
to offer them very much assistance, owing to the fact 
that it is necessary for him to work at his trade in 
order to sustain himself. He has a commission from 
the American Federation of Labor as organizer for 
Japan. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

THE dispute at the Birley colliery has been satisfac- 
torily arranged. Two thousand men are employed. 

THE settlement of the threatened strike of outside 
telephone workers at Leeds, which was arrived at by 
the men agreeing to work two hours extra a week for 
an advance of Is,, instead of three hours as suggested, 
applies to all the Yorkshire districts. 

The miners throughout South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, numbering over 100,000, have submitted to a 
reduction of one and a quarter per cent. This leaves 
the wages rate ten per cent. above the standard of 1879. 
The steel workers throughout South Wales have, how- 
ever, received an advance of ten per cent. 

THE men card-room operatives in the Bolton, Pat- 
ricroft, Pendlebury, Pendleton, Farnworth, and sey- 
eral other districts are agitating for an advance of ten 
per cent, and the women are seeking for an advance 
of five per cent. The employers have refused both 
demands, and it is feared that the whole of the card- 
room workers, to the number of 10,000, will turn out 
on strike in the districts affected. 

Mr. C. MveErs, builder, of Leeds, has been selected 
by the employers of the building and kindred trades in 
Scarborough as their arbitrator in the dispute with the 
laborers, who have chosen Mr. Millington, of Hull, to 
represent them. The umpire has not yet been selected. 
The men struck work for an increase of ‘4d. per hour, 
and resumed work on the understanding that the result 
of the arbitration would be retrospective. 

THE monthly returns of the principal engineering 
trade union societies continue of a satisfactory charac- 
ter, trade generally being reported remarkably good, 
with the result that advances in wages have been 
secured in many districts. As to employment, there 
is very little change to note, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers having only a little over two and a half 
per cent of the total membership in receipt of out-of- 
work benefit. 

A CONFERENCE was held in Glasgow on Monday 
between representatives of the Scotch ironmasters and 
delegates from the workmen to discuss the questions of 
a conciliation board and an advance of wages. The 
employers expressed willingness for a conciliation 
board, and agreed to submit the men’s request for an 
advance of seven and one-half per cent in wages to 
arbitration. The delegates will submit these proposals 
to a meeting of the men. 

THE memorandum prepared by the labor depart 
ment of the board of trade states that the return for 
September shows very little change in the general 
state of employment compared with August, though, 
judging from the trade union returns, the percentage 
of unemployed has slightly risen. Employment con- 
tinues to be considerably better than a year ago. In 
the 110 trade unions, with an aggregate membership 
of 433,276, making returns, 15,535, Or 3.6 per cent, are 
reported as unemployed at the end of September, com- 
pared with 3.4 per cent in August, and with 4.9 per 
cent in the eighty-seven unions with a membership of 
393,920, from which returns were received for Septem- 
ber, 1895. 

THE parliamentary committee of the Trade Union 
Congress met at their offices in Buckingham street, 
Strand, on Tuesday. The principal business that 
engaged attention was the reception of a deputation 
from Belgium, The object of the deputation was to 
ask the assistance and support of the committee in 
reference to the struggle witch has been in existence 
in Belgium for eleven weeks, having commenced on 
August 3 in connection with the joiners’ and carpen- 
ters’ strike. There are 4,500 men affected. The com- 
mittee came to the resolution that, although they had 


no funds for the purpose suggested, they strongly 
recommended the claims of the Belgian workmen to 
the financial support and co-operation of the trade 
unions of Great Britain. 

At the last council meeting of the Manchester 
Miners Association (which has fifteen branches and 
about 4,000 members), held at Walkden, it was 
reported that for the first time for over two years the 
Association had not a single member on the funds of 
the Lancashire Miners Federation at present for strike 
or dispute pay. There are now very few disputes or 
strikes in the Lancashire and Cheshire coal trade. 


— 3 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms. Labor papers please copy : 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ARMOUR PACKING CO., KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 
H. J. HEINZ PICKLING CO., ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 
MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 
MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO, 
MONMOUTH MINING AND MBG. CO. (Sewer Pipe). 
CHAS. H. BUSBEY'S CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 
GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 
KERBS,WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 
TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA, 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 
EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
QUINCY, ILL. 
OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL.— 
“VICTOR,” “VICTORIA,” “RAMBLER.” 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

KEITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 





£ 


ILL. 

IMPERIAL, MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS,., CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN'F'G CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BE: R. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

MESKER BROS,, ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, ST. 
LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

EAST INDIA MATTING CO.,, PIQUA, O. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO,., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

MOEK'S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—-Plug Tobacco)-Battle Ax, News- 
boy, Piper Heidsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke’s Mix- 
ture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback. Cigar- 
elles: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old Judge. 

KIPP BROS,, MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEEH, WIS. 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, 0O.; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., Malsters. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

ARENA, 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 
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(ONOFFICIALS 


Meeting of Executive Council. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 19-21. 

Called to order at 10:30 a. m. 

Present: First Vice-President P. J. McGuire, Second Vice- 
President James Duncan, Fourth Vice-President M. M. Garland, 
Treasurer John B. Lennon, Secretary Aug. McCraith, First 
Vice-President McGuire presiding. 

Fresident Gompers was absent, calling to order in the Eng- 
lish hotel a convention of musicians, which was being held 
under the auspices of the Federation. 

Third Vice-President O'Connell was on his way from Colo- 
rado Springs, where he had been attending the convention of 
the International ‘'ypographical Union in the interest of the 
machinists. 

The secretary read a synopsis of the work to come before 
the council, after which he tendered his financial report from 
March 1 to October 1, 1896, and a supplementary report to Octo- 
ber 17, showing that the returns were steadily increasing; that, 
in comparison with the same seven months of 1895, there wasa 
gain of $2,445.17 in per capita tax, and $2,010.31 in supplies, a 
total comparative increase of $4,455.48, or 32 3-5 per cent. 

For the seven months, 197 charters had been granted to 
organizations, of which six were national, twenty-one central 
and two state. 

The American Federation of Labor had increased in mem- 
bership during the past year 68,292, notwithstanding the past 
three months had seen very little organizing done. 

One feature which the Federation lacked was statistics on 
strikes, lockouts, gains and losses. It would be advisable to 
issue a quarterly blank covering this, asking all unions to fill 
out. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, as was generally conceded, 
was continually improving and enlarging, which required 
greater outlay. The advertising, since removing from New 
York to Indianapolis, had fallen off. The place of publication 
has much to do with advertising. As usual with labor papers, 
there were many delinquents, who should be dropped from the 
rolls after November issue, and the magazine distributed in 
new quarters. 

On motion, the report was referred for auditing to Messrs. 
McGuire and Garland. 

A message was received from President Gompers, stating he 
desired some one to assist him at the musicians’ convention, 
and Mr. Duncan was delegated to attend. 

As three members of the council were then absent, it was 
decided to suspend business for the time being. 

A general discussion ensued on matters relating to labor's 
interests. 

Messrs. Gompers and Duncan returned at 11:30. 

President Gompers reported that the musicians’ convention 
was in running order, and would be in session for some days, 
and that we would hear from them later. 

He also reported there were present delegates from two dis- 
puting engineers unions of Chicago, who desired a hearing, 
and that the representatives of the railway brotherhoods had 
been invited to confer with the council on general matters. 

Moved by Mr. Lenuon the representatives of the railway 
men be admitted to our meetings. Carried. 

Adjourned at 12. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Called to order at 2. 

Present: Messrs. Gompers, McGuire, Duncan, Garland, Len- 
non, McCraith and P, H. Morrissey, grand chief of the Brother- 
hood of Railway ‘Trainmen. 

President Gompers mentioned some matters to come before 
the board. 


Mr. Lennon thought it would be well to consider the railway 
arbitration bill now pending in congress. 

Mr. Morrissey replied that he would be glad to, He heard 
there was some opposition to it, but did not know just where it 
originated; would be glad to consider differences, if any. 

General discussion ensued, and it was decided to wait until 
the other railway representatives appeared. 

Mr. McGuire stated that President Mahon, of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Railway Employes, was present, 
in the interest of his organization. Voted that he be admitted. 

President Mahon spoke on the condition of the men in 
Milwaukee, many of whom were in a pitiable condition, owing 
to a blacklist on account of the recent strike. They had levied 
assessments to support them, but were now compelled to seek 
outside aid. The new road which had been projected would do 
nothing until spring, when, he expected, the men would be 
employed. 

General discussion followed, and action was deferred for the 
present, 

The engineers’ dispute in Chicago was then taken up, and 
representatives admitted, 

John Finnegan represented Steam Engineers Union No. 
6653, and J. C. Kochenderfer, Engineers Progressive Associa- 
tion No, 6614. 

The disagreement was then fully considered, both parties 
speaking at length. 

They had reached the conclusion that but one union should 
exist. A number of documents and affidavits were submitted 
to the council, as well as the proceedings of the Chicago Trades 
and Labor Assembly. 

They were instructed to withdraw and formulate a plan upon 
which they would agree to amalgamate, 

Lee Hart, secretary of the Chicago Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly, was then admitted. 

He stated they had done all possible, in accordance with the 
resolution of the New York convention, to amalgamate with 
the Labor Congress, a rival central body of Chicago, but had 
failed. They, therefore, had voted to tender charter to the 
Federation on November 1, and do all possible to form a new 
central body. He presented the following resolutions: 

WHEREAS, The trades assembly at its last meeting adopted 
resolutions requesting the general Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to proceed at once, under the 
second clause of the New York agreement, and reorganize the 
trades assembly, irrespective of the attitude or wishes of the 
labor congress; and, , , 

WHEREAS, The general Executive Council has issued the fol- 
lowing communication to the Cotnee local unions, viz: [a 
circular issued by the Federation calling upon all affiliated 
unions to elect delegates to meet and form a new central body 
in Chicago, on November 9, and specifying certain conditions|; 
and, 

WHEREAS, The above call embodies the sentiment and ex- 
presets wish of the delegates of the Trades and Labor Assem- 
»ly of Chicago; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Trades and Labor Assembly of Chicago 
indorses fully the prompt action of the general Executive 
Council, and pledges our undivided support to the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor in carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the last convention. 

Resolved, That in keeping with the proposed reorganization 
of this body, that the last regular meeting of the trades assem- 
bly be held on November 1, at which time the assembly shall 
instruct its officers to turn over to the representative of the 
American Federation of Labor its charter and all other prop- 
erty then belonging to the Trades and Labor Assembly, taking 
receipt for same. i 

Resolved, That we tender our services as individuals to the 
extent of our ability in carrying out the peepeess reorganiza- 
tion, and request all trade unionists of Chicago to aid in mak- 
ing the reorganization a success. 

Action deferred. [Subsequently report of Secretary Hart 


was acepted]. 

Mr. Zorn appeared on behalf of the United Brewery Work- 
ers, asking for endorsement of their union label, which here- 
tofore had been refused, because of attachment with the 
Knights of Labor. At the recent convention of the brewery 
workers in Cincinnati, it was voted to disband the National 
Trade Assembly Knights of Labor attachment, and they now 
asked that action be deferred no longer, 

Mr. Duncan asked if it was optional with locals to stay in 
Knights of Labor. 

Mr. Zorn replied affirmatively, but there were only three or 
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four. Would they receive support from the national union? 
None atall, They would pay their taxes direct to the Knights 
of Labor, and no locals would be allowed to join in the future. 

Mr. Zorn retired. 

Complaint was read from brewery workers of Albany against 
action of Knights of Labor in that city, where a contention of 
long standing existed. 

Messrs, Finnegan and Kochendorfer, of the engineers unions 
of Chicago, here reported as follows 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 19, 1896 
To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 

Mk, CHAIRMAN AND BroTHERS-—-In behalf of Local Union 
No, 6614, I desire to make the following propositions to Local 
Union No. 6653 through your honorable body. 

First—That Local Union No. 6614 will accept the members of 
Local Union No, 6653, in accordance with our consiitution, upon 
payment of $2 initiation fee and quarterly dues in advance. 

Objections by J. J. Finnegan: 

First—That we are already organized, and members cannot 
be asked to pay a second initiation fee. 

Second--Proposition of American Federation of Labor Steam 
Engineers Union No, 6653: Will accept members of No. 6614 
upon payment of dues. 

Third—Provided such members are bona fide engineers, except 
men whom charges have been preferred against by organized 
labor. 

Local Union 6614 further demands the absolute revocation of 
charter in accordance with above agreements. 

Local Union 6653 demands the revocation of charter of No, 
6614 in accordance with above agreements. 

| Signed. | J. J. FINNEGAN, 

J.C. KOCHENDERFER. 


It was the opinion of the Council that the disputants were 
just as wide apart as ever and action was deferred. 

Mr. McGuire moved that the Executive Council of the A. F, of L. 
does hereby endorse the label of the National Union of United 
Brewery Workmen, with the distinct understanding that no 
Knights of Labor assembly of brewers shall be allowed the use 
of said label; and that no brewers assembly of the Knights of 
Labor be recognized in any manner by aforesaid national 
union after December 1, 1896, and that all independent unions 
of brewers connected with any state federation or central body 
must affiliate with the brewers’ national union, 

Adopted. 

Certain members of the musicians’ convention were admitted, 
who entered a protest against the manner in which the con- 
vention was being conducted. All the delegates from the 
locals of the National League of Musicians had been seated 
without question, but the independent unions had been pro- 
tested. A caucus had been held the night previous, to which 
they were denied admission. ‘The temporary officers and com- 
mittees were also one-sided, 

The Council agreed to investigate. 

Adjourned at 6, 

TUESDAY MORNING, 

Called to order at 9:30. 

Present: Messrs. Gompers, McGuire, Duncan, O’Connell, 
Garland, Lennon, McCraith. 

Minutes read and approved. 

In the case of the Chicago engineers Mr. Lennon moved: 

That 6614 admit all the members in good standing of 6653, 
without initiation fee or other charges, and failing to comply 
within 30 days, 6653 to be recognized and required to admit all 
members of 6614 upon the same conditions as herein entailed 
upon 6614. 

Adopted. 

President Gompers reported that Chairman Ruhe, of the 
executive board of the National League of Musicians was in 
attendance at the musicians’ convention, and prepared to turn 
over the League to the new body. Also that a committee from 
the convention desired to wait upon the council. 

Voted to admit them at 2:30. 

Mr, Lennon moved that the proposition of the Chicago Trade 
and Labor Assembly be accepted, and that Mr. O'Connell be 
instructed to take charge of property thereof, failing to be un- 
able to do so (by absence) to delegate his powers to some relia- 
ble trade unionist. 

Adopted. 

President Gompers read a list of the unions which had al- 
ready signified their willingness to co-operate in forming a 
new central body in Chicago, 


Moved by Mr. Lennon that 

President Gompers, First Vice President McGuire and Third 
Vice President O'Connell represent the council in the forma- 
tion of a new central body in Chicago along lines which will 
bring about harmony in union circles, 

Adopted. 

The president read a communication from the Cincinnati 
Central Labor Council reporting arrangements for the conven- 
tion of the Federation in December. 

Voted to meet in Odd Fellows’ hall and stop at the Dennison 
hotel. 

Voted that the charter of the Tin, Sheet Iron and Cornice 
Workers National Union be recalled, in accordance with the 
instructions of the New York convention, said national union 
having failed to recall a charter issued to a local of scabs in 
New York city. 

Mr. Arnold, secretary of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen, was reported present, and Mr. McGuire moved that 
he have the privilege of attending our session and participat- 
ing in our proceedings. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Arnold was then admitted and expressed his pleasure at 
meeting the council, although he would have much preferred 
Grand Chief Sargeant could have been here, who was detained 
owing to illness in his family. 

It was reported that Grand Chief Clark, of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Conductors, would be in attendance later, and it 
was voted to defer discussion of railway matters for the pres- 
ent. 

The president reported a violation of eight-hour law on gov- 
ernmental work in navy department and elsewhere; read a 
letter from the secretary of the navy stating that contractors 
are responsible for violations, but it was not the duty of the 
navy department to prosecute unless the labor was directly 
performed under its supervision. Affidavits of violation in the 
Cramp shipping yard had been secured by Mr. O'Connell. Mr 
Duncan reported that the stone for the new postoffice at Wash- 
ington was cut in Maine and the iron secured in Ohio, where 
the day’s work ranged from 9 to 12 hours. The building was 
put up under the eight-hour rule, because it was on govern- 
ment land, The amendment to the law offered by the Federa- 
tion at congress aimed to cover this defect. ‘The attorney gen- 
erals under Harrison and Cleveland had decided against us. 

Mr. O'Connell moved that we prosecute the violation of the 
Cramp shipping yard at Philadelphia. Adopted. 

Voted also to further the amendment pending at congress. 

The secretary reported that the Social Reform club and the 
workingmen of Indianapolis had provided a banquet that 
evening for the entertainment of the executive council and the 
railway unions’ representatives 

Voted to attend. 

Adjourned at 12:20. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Called to order at 2, All members present 

Complaint was received from the United Brewery Workers 
against the Independent Order of the Knightsof Labor. Lack 
ing definiteness, it was deferred. 

Crand Chief Clark, of the railway conductors, accompanied by 
the other railway representatives, was here cordially received, 
and expressed his pleasure at meeting the council, and general 
conversation followed. 

The committee from the convention of musicians was received. 

Chairman Owen Miller stated the cause of their caucus was 
that they had received notice of expulsion from national league 
if they took part in this convention, It was not to lay plans to 
control the convention. Since the convention opened, how. 
ever, the executive board of the national league had decided to 
turn the league over to the convention, and Mr. Ruhe, of 
Pittsburgh, had presented credentials to that effect, was seated, 
and given one vote. They now desired answer to a few ques- 
tions before they went further. 

OCTOBER 20, 1896, 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 

/irst—Whether the national body of musicians, now in pro- 
cess of affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, shall, 
after such affiliation is completed, be the sole judge as to who 
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shall be considered as union musicians in the United States, or 
eligible as applicants for admission to membership? 

Second—Aftter affiliation is completed, will the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor prohibit all central or 
state bodies, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
from granting certificates of affiliation to any and all unions, 
societies or associations of musicians not affiliated with the 
National Federation of Musicians, without the consent of the 
last named? (By National Federation of Musicians is meant 
the national organization now in process of affiliation). 

Third—Do you, the executive council of the American Feder- 
eration of Labor, insist that musicians who have been expelled 
or suspended from any musical association for transgressing 
its laws or secession movements, shall be allowed to become 
members of this association without being disciplined for same? 

Fourth—Who shall have power to mete out punishment for 
those offenses? 

Fifth—Shall the offender have any appeal from the decision 
of said body? 

Strth—If so, to whom? 

Questioning on the part of the ‘council brought out that all 
delegates present were seated excepting those from New York 
and Toledo independent unions; the two unions of Milwaukee 
were seated with the proviso that they must agree to abide by 
the decision of the convention; the same with Duluth and New- 
ark; amalgamation would be insisted upon; New York and 
Toledo contained expelled members of the league; they were 
present to offer the entire membership of the National League. 
Would the League be abolished? No. Would it supplant the 
new National? No. Could they swear allegiance to both? No 
reason why. Had Mr. Ruhe authority to pledge the league? 
Their executive board had full power to act in emergency 
cases, They also had hine letters from locals. Represented 
about 3,000 members. Boston union would be admitted, The 
Joliet unions must amalgamate. So with St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Milwaukee and wherever independent unions exist amal- 
gamation must be had. Membership in the League would not 
be necessary to secure a charter. 

The committee retired. 

Moved that all musicians’ unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor must be accorded full rights and 
privileges in the new organization the same as any other. 
Adopted. 

The president was instructed to formulate answers to ques- 
tions propounded. 

The secretary offered the following resolutions: 

At the close of congress, the bill giving trial by jury and 
other safeguards in prosecution for eee cases and limit- 
ing the power of federal rm was adopted by the senate, but 
it had not been presented to the house; therefore, 

Resolved, That renewed efforts be put forth at the coming 
session of congress to secure the enactment of some such legis- 
lation. 

Adopted, 

WHEREAS, The union label and the boycott have proved 
effective weapons in the settlement of disagreements of organ- 
ized labor in the past when judiciously _— therefore, 

Resolved, That we call upon all our members to take renewed 
interest in their advancement at all times. And that a circular 
be issued to the labor press and central bodies, containing the 
unfair list, and that the signatures of this executive council be 
affixed thereto, asking that committees be appointed to corre- 
spond with the several unions interested, and that merchants 
and societies be interviewed accordingly. 

Adopted. , 

Resolved, That we reindorse the efforts of the Seamen's Inter- 
national Union to secure relief from congress from the many 
heavy burdens they are now compelled to bear, and that we 
urge the passage of the bills now pending in their interest. 

Adopted. 

WueEreas, The bicycle trade is wagity becoming one of the 
largest of the country, employing thousands of skilled work- 
men, as well as ordinary laborers; and, 

WuHereas, That the workman may maintain the prevailing 
rates of wages, as well as increase where necessary, in order to 
create uniformity, so that all manufacturers will be put upon 
an equal basis, so far as cost of labor is concerned, trade unions 
should be instituted wherever possible; and, 

WHEREAS, There are several local unions of bicycle work- 
ers already attached to the American Federation of Labor, 
which should, if prospects of success are reasonable, form into 
a national union, and thus aid greatly in organizing the craft; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That these unions be requested to send delegates to 
the coming convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
to be held in Cincinnati, O., beginning December 14, and that 
the matter be there discussed, and a national union be formed, 
if deemed expedient; and be it further 

Resolved, ‘That all branches of the bicycle trade, such as pol- 
shers, filers, machinists, assemblers and others should form an 


allied trades conucil in each city, to be com d of delegates 
from each local, and which should be consulted upon all mat- 
ters affecting the several organizations, and thus avoid conflict 
or hasty action. 

Adopted. 

WuHereEas, There are no national unions in existence of 
butchers, coremakers and engineers, although many unions of 
these trades are already attached to the Federation, Inas- 
much, as experience has proved that the national form of organ- 
ization is highly essential to the success of any trade; be it 

Resolved, That these unions be requested to send delegates 
to the coming convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
to be held in Cincinnati, O., beginning December 14, and an 
attempt to form national unions of these trades be there made, 

Adopted. 

WueEreas, There is an immigration bill pending before con- 
gress, which proposes to apply the educational test to those 
seeking admission to our shores, such bill having already 
passed the house; and, , 

WHEREAS, Illiteracy does not necessarily make criminals- 
any more than education creates paragons, In spite of educa- 
tion, we do not find honesty in legislative halls, nor even sound 
reasoning. On the contrary, the honest men are found in the 
common walks of life, and there too can be found the best 
intellects if they persist in frank expression. To say that men 
tend to crime because illiterate, is to dispute nature’s grandest 
law—that mankind tends to advance, gradually mounting 
higher and higher, in ratio with the freedom which they enjoy. 
If this advance cannot be made, the fault rests not in lack of 
ability, but rather in lack of opportunity, If the opportunity 
is limited, the logical and just remedy is to remove the limit. 
If legislatures refuse to do this, they themselves are yeene- 
doers and oppressors of the unfortunate and uneducated; and, 

WuHeEREas, The American Federation of Labor is on record 
against further restriction of <—~ we other than by the 
laws already enacted; therefore, be it , 

Resolved, That we designate the proposed law as illogical, 
unjust and an attempt at patchwork, as well as to throw a sop 
to the discontented, while shading the real evils of our social 
system; and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the House and Senate, at the next session of congress, and to 
the Presdent of the United States, 

Referred to convention. 

The secretary offered a pledge to be tendered to central 
bodies upon receiving charter. 

Adopted. 

A communication was received from Robert Howard, of the 
Cotton Mule Spinners, relative to organizing the cotton indus- 
tries of the south. 

Voted that president and secretary have full power to carry 
out instructions of New York convention. 

Voted that the cracker label of the bakers be indorsed. 

It was then decided to discuss general matters with the rep- 
resentatives of the railway brotherhoods. 

The bill on injunction-contempt now pending in congress 
was discussed. 

Mr. Clark, of the railway conductors, stated they were satis 
fied with the bill. The accused would have right of appeal to 
the supreme court in any case andappeal shall lie. In indirect 
cases, either willful or inadvertent, the accused shall have trial 
by jury and then appeal to supreme court. He went into a 
history of previous cases where they had been affected by 
existing laws, and after general discussion it was moved: 

That we co-operate with the railway brotherhoods in secur- 
ing the adoption of the bill. 

Adopted. 

On the railway arbitration bill Mr. Clark discoursed at 
length. It applies to railway transportation wholly on land or 
partly by water, It was not compulsory, as it was expressly 
stated arbitration may be had, upon request of both parties con- 
cerned, the railroads and the labor organizations. It also stip- 
ulated that the status existing prior to disagreement must be 
maintained, not that occurring after, and no person shall be 
punished as for contempt of court, The arbitrators are to be 
selected, one by the railroad, one by the unions, the third by 
both; or, failing to do so, the commissioner of the Department 
of Labor at Washington shall act. Any person dissatisfied with 
the award shall not, by reason of such dissatisfaction, quit work 
before the expiration of three months, without giving thirty 
days’ notice; but such person is not prevented from quitting 
because of any other reason. The same applies to the railroads, 
All organizations are not bound by the decision, only those 
agreeing to arbitrate. 

Mr. Morrissey stated that Mr. Clark reflected the opinions of 
their organization; some such provision for the future was 
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absolutely necessary. The bill had been considerably modi- 
fied and improved since it was first presented. He would 
further state he had investigated and supported the Phillips 
bill presented by the Federation. He desired also to state that 
he was asked by Grand Chief W. B. Powell to represent the 
Brotherhood of Railway Telegraphers at this conference, and 
to express his regret at his inability to be present. ‘I have 
always opposed compulsory arbitration,’’ he added, “and feel 
satisfied all compulsory features are removed from this bill. 
It is a purely voluntary affair. The only compulsion that can 
be construed is that the award must stay in force a certain 
length of time.” 

Mr. Arnold, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
stated their organization was unanimously in favor of the bill. 
They do not insist on its indorsement word for word, but upon 
its general features. He hoped they would get together this 
session and pass something that would remove the burdens 
resting upon railway labor. 

Further discussion ensued, in which the details of the bill 
were inquired into, and Mr. Clark was invited to attend the 
next convention of the American Federation of Labor, after 
which the railway representatives retired. 

The committee from the musicians’ convention was then 
admitted, and President Gompers tendered the following reply 
to their questions as the decision of the council: 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
makes answer to the questions propounded by a committee of 
the convention of musicians now in session in the city of India- 
napolis, as follows: 

First-National unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are guaranteed their autonomy and independ 
ence. They are the judges as to qualifications of membership 
and qualifications of local unions to be chartered by such affili- 
ated national unions. 

Second—The American Federation of Labor now prohibits 
state or local bodies affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor from granting charters or certificates of affiliation toany 
local trade unions of which there is in existence a national 
union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—The American Federation of Labor looks with repre- 
hension upon any person whose conduct is unfair or improper 
in all matters, and particularly so in their conduct relating to 
the ethics and fair dealing in matters of their trade and union 
regulations of scales, prices, hours and other conditions of labor 
and ona ment. 

Fourth—The local or national unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor have the power of disciplining the 
a of their organizations for violation of duties and obli- 

ations. 

. Fifth—The right of appeal from the decision of a local or 
national organization is inherent. The American Federation 
of Labor being a voluntary organization, it is within the power 
of a union to refuse to abide by the decision rendered upon an 
appeal, but, in so refusing to acquiese, it practically severs its 
connection with the American Federation of Labor. 

Sixth—Appeals from local unions should be to the national 
unions of a trade or calling, and from that body to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The American Federation of Labor 
being the court of last resort for organized labor, it is the wisest 
that recourse should be had to it rather than have disputes aris- 
ing between members and unions and unions vs. unions brought 
into the courts of law of the state. 

The Executive Council desires further to submit that the con- 
vention of musicians now being held in the city of Indianapolis 
to form a national union, is beginning a new life, That, with 
its formation and affiliation, it is about to assume authority and 
jurisdiction in the musicians’ trade. That authority and juris- 
diction cannot legally or morally apply to matters arising pre- 
vious to the existence of the nat onal union about to be formed. 
That in the interest of the entire musical trade, as well as the 
whole labor movement, a new spirit should permeate the dele- 
gates assembled in the formation of the national union, and 
that spirit should have as its guiding motive the purpose of 
organizing all musicians of the country into one intelligent, 
comprehensive organization, with its Fait rights, autonomy, 
independence and jurisdiction ceded toit. In the attainment 
of this purpose, the American Federation of Labor will pledge 
its co-operation and support. 


The committee then retired. 

At this point representatives of the independent musicians 
were admitted, desiring further information, which was given 
to them. 

Mr, McGuire stated that the appeal of the street railway men 
was still pending. President Mahon had prepared a circular 
to be issued to affiliated bodies. 

Moved that circular be approved and issued. 

Adopted. 

Moved in addition that $200 be appropriated to the relief of 


the members of the Amalgamated Association of Street Rail 
way Employes. Carried. 
Adjourned at 7. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


Called to order at 10, All members present. 

A request for permission to issue a souvenir for the Cincin 
nati convention was received, and it was voted that it was 
against the laws of the American Federation of Labor to issue 
a souvenir in its name. 

Much discussion then ensued on the question of organizers of 
the Federation taking an active part in politics. 

Action deferred. 

Mr. Miller, of the musicians, was admitted, and stated that 
the answer to question three was not satisfactory. The presi- 
dent drew his attention to the closing paragraphs. Mr. Miller 
retired. 

Moved that the granting of a national charter to the musi 
cians be deferred until the convention meets in December. 

Carried. 

The question of organizers of the Federation taking part 
in politics was again considered and letters and documents read, 

Adjourned at 12. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Called to order at 3. 

The auditing committee reported on the secretary's report. 

Moved that the report be approved and recommendations 
adopted. Carried. 

A communication was read from the United Brewery Work- 
ers asking for endorsement of boycott on Allegheny breweries. 

Voted that secretary inform brewery workers of action of last 
council meeting, and that it be carried out. 

The president was instructed to engage the services of Mr. 
Duncan on the seaman’s bills pending at Washington. 

The International Typographical Union requested that a cir- 
cular on government ownership of the telegraph be endorsed. 

Carried. 

On the international movement of the dock and river work- 
ers it was voted to co operate with the seamen’s organizations 
in attaining their desired ends. 

The request of the Miners Protective Association No. 6395, 
Jackson, Mich.,, to endorse their action on the Eldred Mill Co., 
was approved, 

The strike of the Leadvile miners against reduction of wages 
was considered, and co-operation extended. 

The political actions of organizers was again considered and 
duties of officers and organizers outlined 

The president was instructed to formulate a plan on eight- 
hour agitation for the coming year, to be submitted to the Cin- 
cinnati convention. 

The railway arbitration bill was referred to the Cincinnati 
convention, 

The original action on the eight-hour day amendment pend 
ing in congress was endorsed. 

The dissenting musicians’ delegates were again admitted. It 
was reported that Mr. Ruhe had withdrawn his credentials, as 
well as the Chicago union. 

Mr. Garland reported on the release of Thos, F. Beatty, the 
Homestead striker. 

The president reported the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men would take a referendum vote on affiliation with the Fed- 
eration 

Several other matters were discussed, relating to the move- 
ment of labor, when the meeting adjourned. 

AuG. McCrRAItH, Secrelary. 
: ene tS - 
Strike Warning! 

All friends of organized labor are earnestly requested 
to remain away from Leadville till the pending trouble 
between Cloud City Miners Union No. 33, Western 
Federation of Miners and the Mine Operators of Lead- 
ville is adjusted. Be rot deceived by false rumors 
that declare the strike is off. Men shipped here are 
compelled to work inside a stockade under guard. 
Will notify through circular when strike is declared off. 

EDWARD Boyce, 
President Western Federation of Miners. 
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Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De Soro BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 1, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions and Organizers: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after 
due investigation and attempt at settlement, the fol- 
lowing concerns have been declared unfair: 

_Cumberland Flour Mills, Liberty Flour Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. By the Coopers International Union. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marks, Chicago. By United 
Garment Workers of America. 

Metropolitan Insurance Co. By the American Agents 
Association. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings 
and labor press to copy. Fraternally, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
Sins inies<a-aduapihes 


Removed From Unfair List. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De Soto BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 1, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions and Organizers: 

Notice is hereby given that the disagreement exist- 
ing between the Granite Cutters National Union and 
Francis Jones, Lithonia, Ga., having been adjusted, 
the product of said concern is recommended to all 
union men, and craft papers are requested to revise 
their unfair lists accordingly. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings. 

SAMUEL, GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE Soto BLOcK, INDIANAPOLIS, November 1, 1896, 


To Affiliated Unions—Greeting : 
We are in receipt of the following communication 
from the Brewers Union: 


St. Louis, Mo., October 14, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of 
Labor : 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—I have the pleasure of 
informing you that the malt house firm, Fisher Bros., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has recognized our organization, by 
signing an agreement with the malster branch of our 
Local Union No. 4, Buffalo, which grants union hours 
and the demanded union wages. 

The boycott against said firm lasted nearly four 
yes, and resulted in a plain victory of organized 
abor. 

After Fisher had signed the agreement, the other 
eighteen commission malt house firms had also to make 
their peace with the union. By unionizing these 
houses, we enrolled another 400 men into the great 
army of organized labor. 

As the boycott against Fisher Bros. received the 
indorsement of the American Federation of Labor, we 
kindly ask the executive board to declare the ban off, 
and announce Fisher Bros. malt of Buffalo a union 
product. Fraternally yours, 

E. KURZENKNABE, 
National Secretary. 


In accordance with the above request, the firm of 
Fisher Bros. is hereby removed from the unfair list, 
and secretaries are requested to read at union meet- 
ings, and labor press to copy. 

Fraternally, 
SAMUEI, GOMPERS, 
President Amevican Fedevation of Labor, 


Our Fair List. 
Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names of products with a national sale only. 
STOVES AND HOLLOWWARE, 
By Martin Fox, President of Iron Molders Union of N. AY 


Michigan — Detroit— Michigan Stove Works, Detroit Stove 
Works, Peninsular Stove Works, Art Stove Co. 

Illinois—Chicago—Cribben & Sexton, Home Foundry Co, 
ss Bonnet & Nance Stove Co., Gem City Stove Co., 

hannon-Emery Stove Co., Comstock-Castle Stove Co., Ex- 
celsior Stove Co., White Ths. Stove Co. Peoria —Culter, 
Proctor Stove Co. Joliet—Joliet Stove Works. 

Indiana—Southern Stove Works, Evansville. 

Kentucky—Fisher-Leaf Co., Louisville. 

Rhode Island—Spicer & Peckham, Providence, 

New York—Troy—Burdett-Smith & Co., Bussey-McLeod Co., 
Fuller-Warren Co., Paris, D. EK. & Co, Utica—Carton Fur- 
nace Co. Albany—Littlefield Stove Co., Perry & Co., Rath- 
bone, Sard & Co, Geneva—Phillips & Clark Stove Co, New 
York City—Richardson & Boynton Furnace Co., Jackson 
& Cornell Architectural Iron Works, Worthington Pump 
Works. 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny—Anshutz, Bradberry & Co., Dehaven 
& Co. Pittsburgh—Bradley, A. & Co., Bissell & Co., Crea 
Graham & Co Rogers’ Ford—Buckwalter Stove Co., Floyd 
Wells & Co., Grander & Co, Sharon—Graff & Co. Beaver 
Falls— Howard Stove Co. Leighton — Lehigh Stove and 
Manufacturing Co. Rochester—Olive Stove Works. Read- 
ing—Orr, Painter & Co. Pittston—Pittston Stove Co. Phil- 
adelphia—Thomas Robertson Stevonsen. 

Ohio—Dayton—Boyer & McMaster's Gem City Stove Works. 
Salem—Boyle \ Carey, Buckeye Engine Co., Victor Stove 
Co. Cleveland —Co-operative Stove Co. Piqua — Favorite 
Stove Co. Painesville —Geauga Stove Co. Portsmouth— 
Ohio Stove Co, Cincinnati—Resor, William & Co., Hoping- 
hoff & Lane, Architectural Iron Works. 

West Virginia—Fisher Stove Co., Wheeling. 

Wisconsin—Brand Stove Co., Milwaukee. 

Missouri—Baldwin Stove Co., Springfield. 


CLOTHING. 
By Henry White, Sec'y United Garment Workers of America, 


Baltimore, Md.—Burke, Fried & Co. 

Boston, Mass.--Davis, Hopkins & Bates. 

New York—Cowan & Sampson, 715 Broadway; Cane, McCaffrey 
& Co., Broadway, Astor place. 

Chicago, I1l.—M. M. Jacobs Tailoring Co., Times building (spe- 
cial order tailors); Abel & Bauman, 215 Kast Madison street 
(special order tailors); L. Levy, 215 Kast Madison street. 

Overalls, Working Pants, etc.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. 
Y., and Chicago; Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Cc. B. Cones & Son Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
The Grove Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; H. 
S. Peters, Dover, N. J.; Pierson & Son, 204 Kast Forty-third 
street, New York. 


UNION LABEL TORACCO, 
By E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union, 

Detroit, Mich.—Globe Tobacco Co,— Chewing; “Globe,” '*Hope,”’ 
‘*World,” * Target,” ‘“‘ Fame,” “ Hand-made,” “ Primo,” 
“Union Label.”” Smoking: ‘Hand-made,” “Gold Flake,” 
“Fame,” “King,” “Globe,"’ “‘5-Cent,” “Uncle Tom,"’ “Blue 
Label.”’ Lanhoff Bros. 

Richmond, Va.—United States Tobacco Co.—Plug: “Yacht,” 
“Standard Smoke,” “U.S.” “Pride of the Navy,” “Central,” 
“Jupiter,” “Moose Head.” Cut Plug; “ Battle Royal,” 
“North Pole,” “Queen of the Road,” “Fine Cut.” 

Louisville, Ky.—Nall & Williams Tobacco Co.—“Canada Navy," 
“Rainbow,” “New South,” “ Kveryday Smoke,” “ Uncle 
Sam," “Thimble,” “Pure Grape.” David Tate—‘Mechanic's 
Choice,” “Old Glory,” “Comet,” ‘ Hand-made,"’ “ New 
Comet,” “G Whiz." Falls City Tobacco Co.—/!ug: “Shake 
speare."’ Thomas Mann, John Brumbach, M. Gravely. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Block Bros.—‘‘Mail Pouch.” 

Bedford City, Va.—Berry Brothers’ Tobacco Co.—Chewing Ping 
“Federation,” “Fair Square,” “High Grade.” Smoking Ping 
“Full Sail,” “Federation,” “Federation Cut Plug.” 

New York—Buchanan & Lyall Tobacco Co,—‘“Duplex," “Rip 
on “Black Joe,” “‘ World's Fair,” “Invader,” ‘“ Moon 
vcam,” “ Bunker,”’ “ Bull’s Eye Clips,” “ Four Thirties,” 
“Chinook,” “Helix,” “Blue Tag Clips,” “B. & L's, Regular 
Standard Dark Clips.” 

Toledo, O.—The Toledo Tobacco Works Co.—/!ug;: “New Pro- 
cess,” “Ferris Wheel,” “Old Navy,” “Red Ball,” * o-Jo.”’ 
Fine Cut; “Indian Brand,” “Let’er Rip,” “Farmer's Choice," 
“Fancy.” Smoking: “Blue Hen," ‘‘Match’ Smoking,” “Do- 
minion,” “Uker,” “Drum Major,” “Old Comfort,” “F. G.,"" 
“S. & W.” “Oronoco,” “O. I, C.” 

Quincy, Ill.—Wellman & Dwire Tobacco Co.—“Our Seal," “Our 

ack,” “Old Soldier,” “Sweet Lotus,” “Palette,” “Granger,”’ 
“Our Best L. C.,” “Our J. D.,” “Old Timer,”’ “Mule Ear.” 

Milwaukee, Wis.—J. G. Flint Tobacco Co.—Smoking: ‘Peach 
Blow,”’ “Old Cock,” “Old Put,” “Old Crow,” “Miners and 
Mechanics.”’ 

Rochester, N. ¥.—R. Whalen Tobacco Co,—‘‘Pastime,” “Pan- 
ama Long Cut,” “Kodak,” “Oronoco,” “Imperial Long Cut.” 
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Newport, Ky.—E. 0. Eshelby Tobacco Co,—/%ug My Jim 
Smoking “Bogie,”’ “Brownie, Colonial 

St. Louis, Mo.—Brown Tobacco Co.—‘Brandy Wine," “Stand- 


ard Navy.”” Smoking; “Staghead.” 
Cincinnati, O.—Spence Bros. 
Albany, N. Y.—B. Payns & Sons. 


BREWERS. 

By Chas, F. Bechtold, Sec'y of United Brewery Workmen, 

St.Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co. 

All Breweries In— Kansas City, Mo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Cincin 
nati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Columbus, O.: Toledo, O.; Hamilton, 
O.; Chicago, J11.; Quincy, Ill.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Elmira, N. Y.; 
Utica, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Boston, Mass.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; San Antonio, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex.: 
Tacoma, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Minneapolis, Minn 

COMMISSION MALTHOUSES 

Hamilton, O.—The Sohnchen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co 

St. Paul, Minn.--Hauser & Son Malting Co 

Newark, N. J.--Pasaik Malthouse 

Syracuse, N. Y.--Chas,. M. Warner 

Cleveland, O.--John B. Smith, O. Wachsmann & Co., John Kit 
tel, J. H. Griffith & Co 

Buffalo, N. Y.--All commission malthouses of the city. 


ELASTIC GORING, 
By Thomas Follard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amatl- 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co. t Hampton Elas 
tic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and Web Co., 
A. C. Woodward's Abington Mills, Glendale Elastic Fabric 
Company, 








HORSE NAILS. 
By Albert A. Hetschel, Secretary of Hovse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS, 

Lamson & Goodnow; Northampton Cutlery Co.; EK. KE. Wood & 
Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; Meriden Cutlery 
Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co ; Imperial Cutlery Co.; Clemont 
Manufacturing Co.; C. Rogers, Meriden, 


FURNITURE, 
By Thos. 1. Kidd, Sec'y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union, 


Quincy, Ill,—H. A, Vandenboorn Chair Factory; Globe Fixture 
and Furniture Co 
Springfield, Mass.—G., A. Schastey Co, 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Ry John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


St. Louis, Mo Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and chil 
dren's; Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Madinger Sautter Shoe Co., men, boys and 
youths’, medium and heavy 

Brockton, Mass.—Murphy & Finley, men, boys and youths’ Mc- 


Kay 

Haverhill, Mass.—Hazeltine Shoe Co., women and misses’ fine 
McKay and hand-turned low cuts 

Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s. 

Stoughton, Mass.—J. & H. Fitzpatrick, men’s hand-sewed and 
goodyear 

Lynn, Mass.—Kekhardt & Ford, ladies! shoes; Hurley & Cash- 
man, women’s; Bailey, Curtis & Co., women's ; 

New York City—Jobbers:; Wm. Neeley, to8-110 Doane St.; M 
Katzenberg, 74 Reade St 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Jobber: W. N. Laird 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; P. Bommer, 
men aud boys’; O. P. Ramsdell, Sweet & Co., jobbers 

Hamilton, O.—Miami Shoe Co., women, misses and children's 

Marlboro, Mass.--M. J. McCarthy, men, youths and boys’; J 
Frank Desmond, men, youths and boys’ : . 

Plymouth, Mass,--Globe Shoe Co., men's 

Boston, Mass.—-Hosmer, Codding & Co,, jobbers; Manning Shoe 
and Rubber Co. 

Providence, R. I.--Congdon & Aylsworth Co., jobbers 


CRACKERS 


By Henry Weismann, Secretary Journevmen Bakers and Con fe 
tioners International Union, 


Indianapolis, Ind.—-Hitz Baking Co., 60-70 South Delaware street. 


Utica, N.Y --Geo. Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte streets 


Chicago, 111 —The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-third street, near 
Low avenue, 
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Sixteenth Annual Convention. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
DE Soro BLocK, INDIANAPOLIS, October 29, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

FELLOW-WORKERS—In compliance with our laws, you are 
hereby respectfully notified that the sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor will be held in Odd 
Fellows’ Temple, corner Seventh and Elm streets, Cincinnati, 
O,on Monday morning, December 14, 1896, and begin its ses- 
sions at ten o'clock on said date, and continue until the busi- 
ness of said convention will have been concluded. 

In issuing this call to our affiliated unions, we are prompted 
to call attention to the emergency and necessity of full and 
complete representation by all who are entitled thereto. As 
we often justly complain of the lack of interest manifested by 
some of our members in our local bodies, their failure to attend 
the meetings, their failure to share the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of the legislation of our movement and their conse 
quent indifference thereafter, and possibly their antagonism, 
so with a number of unions affiliated, they fail to send dele- 
gates and then possibly complain at the legislation. They are 
unwilling to bear part of the burden of expense incurred in 
sending a delegate, and consequently desire immunity from the 
responsibility of the legislation of the delegates to the conven 
tions chosen by their respective unions. ; 

We entertain the earnest hope that the Cincinnati convention 
will prove a new departure, and that all unions which can bear 
the financial burden, or can make even the temporary sacrifice, 
will be represented. Certainly the conditions of the wage- 
earners of our country are such as should prompt us to devise 
the best ways and means by which they may become the larger 
sharers in the product of their labor. Surely the progress 
made along the lines of economic and social reform is not such 
as to lull ourselves or our fellow-workers into a fancied security 
of an industrial elysium., 

The wrongs attending our chaotic economic environments 
are yet with us. The cruelty and suffering borne by the young 
and the old, men and women, the strong and the weak, are 
still manifestly in evidence. The law makers and their execu- 
tors, as well as its expounders, have not given that generous or 
fair consideration to labor's demands as are commensurate 
with the ever-changing scenes on the tragic panorama of our 
industrial and commercial life. 

Many may entertain views and advocate theories as to the 
best means by which every vestige of human injustice may be 
obliterated forever from our everyday life. Yet all who really 
think and all who sincerely strive to attain industrial freedom 
agree that the best results have been achieved, and the best 
hopes for future success can and will be secured, by and through 
the trades-unions, federated in a compact, comprehensive move 
ment where the sovereignty of the member shall be safe 
guarded as the last rock of resistance to tyranny, within or 
without. 

Such an organization is the American Federation of Labor, 
where, at its conventions, is voiced the true and untrammelled 
sentiments and demands of the wageworkers of our land. To 
participate in the deliberations at its conventions is not only an 
honor anda privilege, but is also the duty of our fellow-workers 
‘To take council with each other, to recount the struggles of the 
past and plan wisely for our future campaigns, so that errors 
may be avoided and tangible successes attained for our fellow- 
toilers, is part of the duties which we owe to each other, and 
which are now only possible on that freest of all forums—the 
floor of the American Federation of Labor. 

The basis of representation in the convention is: From na 
tional or international unions, for less than 4,000 members, one 
delegate; 4,000 members or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, 
three delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 or more, 
five delegates, and soon, Local trade or federal labor unions, 
state federations, central labor unions, trade assemblies or trade 
councils, one delegate each. 

Each delegate shall cast one vote for every one hundred mem 
bers, or major fraction thereof, he represents, but no city or 
state federation shall be allowed more than one vote. 

All organizations to be entitled to representation must have 
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a certificate of affiliation (charter) at least thirty days before 
the date upon which the convention will be held. Any dele- 
gate representing a union must be a member in-good standing 
of said union, Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
before the time of holding the convention, and the names of 
delegates forwarded to the secretary immediately. 

The per capita or delegate tax must be paid in full to entitle 
the organizations to representation. Since the constitution 
requires the secretary to furnish the committee on credentials 
at the convention with a statement of the financial standing of 
each affiliated body, organizatiéns will see the necessity of set- 
tling their accounts previous to the convention, and thus aid in 
the facilitation of the work. 

When delegates are elected, secretaries will please notify this 
office at once, giving the names and addresses of the delegates. 
Arrangements have been made for the accommodation of dele- 
gates, on the American plan, at the Dennison Hotel, Main 
street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, at the rate of $1.50 
per day. The headquarters of the Executive Council will be at 
the Dennison Hotel. 

Other accommodations, both on the American and Kuropean 
plans, can be had by communicating with the committee on 
arrangements, at the address given below. 

‘The Cincinnati Central Labor Council has appointed a com- 
mittee on arrangements and a reception committee, the mem- 
bers of .which will meet delegates upon their arrival at the 
railroad stations, providing proper notification is given as to 
route of travel and time of contemplated arrival, to Mr. Louis 
Benjamin, 1728 Baymiller street, Cincinnati, O. 

Special attention is called to the following: 

SECTION 5. All resolutions of a general character or proposi- 
tions for changes in this constitution may be sent by delegates- 
elect or the officers of affiliated organizations to the secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor at leAist two weeks pre- 
vious to the assembling of the convention. The secretary shall 
have the same compiled and printed as a program of business 
and mailed to each delegate-elect. 

Blank printed credentials will be sent to secretaries from this 
office as soon as advised that delegates have been elected. No 
delegate can be seated who is not provided with a credential 
duly authenticated. 

Earnestly and urgently appealing to all affiliated organiza- 
tions to be fully represented at the Cincinnati convention, in the 
hope that it may mark an eventful epoch in the onward march 
of our movement for the great cause of labor, we have the honor 

Yours fraternally, 
SAMUEL GompeErs, President A. F. of L. 
AuG. McCrRaitu, Secretary. 
P. J. McGuire, First Vice-President. 
JAMES DUNCAN, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES O'CONNELL, Third Vice-President. 
M. M. GARLAND, Fourth Vice-President. 
Joun B. LENNON, 7reasurer. 


to remain, 





The Voice of Labor. 

Coast Seamens Journal: In three weeks more the political 
agony will be over. Then the tired industrial chicken will 
retire to his trade union to roost. 

Molders Journal: ‘The workman who neglects his trade 
union to further the interests of a political party, is like the 
dog in the fable that lost the meat he had in an effort to seize 
the shadow. 

Labor Journal: Workingmen should remember that when 
the election is over, and peace and quiet have again settled 
over the country, affairs will run on about as they did formerly, 
and then your best friend will be your trade union, Do not 
neglect your union for politics or anything else; and, above all 
things, do not turn your union into a campaign club. 

Mineworkers Journal: During our absence, the political pot 
has commenced to boil with the utmost intensity, and, consid- 
ering the extraordinary incitement and temptation to grow 
frantically partisan, and the allurements to neglect those 
steady, substantial principles which must ever be held to in 
order that, “when the hurly burly’s done, when the battle’s 
fought and won,’ the bread and butter which goes to sustain 
self, wife and family, may be secured, we are unusually grati- 


fied to see so many of the old standbys, in the shape of promi- 
nent men, in our ranks, locally and otherwise, still standing 
steadily together as lovers, guiders and participants in our 
trade union movement, and our craft's interests. 

Labor Advocate: They say the agitator is stirring up discon- 
tent, but if we want better schools and better teachers, better 
mayors and no police commissions, better laws and better men, 
better hoursand better pay, agitation is the only thing through 
which they can be obtained. Discontent lies at the foundation 
of all progress, and he who is satisfied does not deserve any- 
thing better. 

Patterson Labor Standard: When workingmen learn enough 
to support those who support them, and refrain from support- 
ing those who oppose their interests, they will soon obtain their 
rights; but until they do this, they never will, we fear, for they 
will only be adding power to the foot that kicks them, Many 
members of organized labor believe in and act on this principle, 
but to bring about the object aimed at, they must teach their 
fellows to see the wisdom of their course. 


Industrial World: There is nothing more contemptible than 
to see a man who has risen from the ranks and is clothed with 
brief authority as tinhouse superintendent or roll-turner, insult 
or abuse those who can only retaliate at the risk of losing their 
situations. The man who so uses his authority, asa rule, isa 
man who will cringe in the dust before a manager or a superior. 
These men forget that their character is made known by such 
actions, and that actions, like the Indian's boomerang, come 
back and often injure the thrower. 

Cleveland Citizen: In a few weeks now the agony will be 
over, and it is advisable, therefore, that consistent trades union- 
ists prepare to again get down to agitate for organization and 
the lessening of the hours of labor and the increasing of wages 
—the only “immediate relief” that is sure and steady. The 
indications are that there will be an organization boom all 
through the coming winter and spring, and every man and 
woman who desires to improve the conditions of the working 
class ought to take an actiye part in the labor movement. 


Toledo Union: We believe that organization in Toledo has 
reached that stage numerically where unorganized trades will 
drift into line of their own accord. The organized trades can 
now wait for others to come to them, and all the efforts of the 
central labor union should be directed to protecting and build- 
ing up the unions now affiliated. It is in the power of the 
unions in this city to do more for each other than at any pre- 
vious time, and by concentrated action on each trade in turn it 
would be but a short time until non union men in organized 
callings would be very scarce. 

Industrial Advocate: And now the Labor Exchange comes as 
a savior to raise prostrate labor out of the depths; to honor and 
glorify it, to give it that diguity which rightfully belongs to it, 
and best of all to give to it its just due. The true wages of 
labor is its entire product. Upon this rock the labor exchange 
is built, and will long endure. It aims to put the idle labor of 
the country at work upon the idle raw material; to co-operate 
for the purpose of producing, distributing and exchanging 
wealth; to facilitate exchange methods by a simple system of 
barter, without legal tender money and without usury. Shall 
we not welcome a movement that has such true ideals and 
which can be put into operation with so little friction ? 


Bakers Journal: The charge is often made by politicians 
that the rise of the wage scale is due to this party policy and to 
that party policy, as it suits political speechmakers and writ- 
ers. As a matter of fact, there is but one policy that helps 
labor—the union. Without unions, wages could not have been 
increased from an average of $1.25 a day in 1840 to $2.40 per day 
in 1896. The vast increase in the country's wealth, caused by 
the gold discoveries in 1849, did not affect wages at all, although 
it put the idle to work; neither Wid the greenback inflation, yet 
it increased production, In 1865, wages began to rise rapidly. 
About that time labor organizations began to form. As labor 
unions have progressed, wages have risen. Any new condition 
cannot affect labor in the least. Its unions will quickly adjust 
themselves to any condition, The purchasing power of labor 
will continue to increase with the progress of unionism, 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., October 13, 1896. 
Editor American Federationist: 

The organized bakers of this country have endeavored fora 
number of years to induce the powerful baking concerns, such 
as the United States Baking Company, the American and the 
New York Biscuit Companies, and other corporations, to run 
union shops, to pay their employes a fair wage, and to accord 
them more humane conditions, all to noavail. ‘The syndicates, 
organized under what is known as the cracker and biscuit trust, 
and a number of so-called ‘ independent” firms, whose attitude 
toward labor is also either antagonistic or lukewarm, refuse to 
recognize the union, and persist in paying wages so low that 
to-day the cracker baking industry furnishes the poorest wage 
paying concerns in the country. Asa result, the craft is almost 
entirely demoralized, and were it not for the present efforts of 
the Journeymen Bakers International Union, would be in a 
state of hopeless despair. Organization has now become the 
only salvation, and to make that possible we have decided to 
issue the new blue union cracker label, 
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which will designate the goods made by union men, under fair 
conditions, in contradistinction to those produced under the 
iron-clad rules of the trust for the sole benefit of this multi 
millionaire concern, whose entire ambition is to secure abso 
lute control both of the operative bakers who produce and the 
great masses of consumers who buy their goods. 

Against this combine and every independent firm that, by 
refusing to introduce this label, has become an active accom 
plice of this conspiracy against the interest of the people, we 
now fally the working people of the land. The fight will be 
made with the cracker label, which is found on all boxes, pack 
ages and barrels containing union-made crackers, and we 
exhort you to buy and eat none others. 

The labor press and members of organized labor will kindly 
see to it that this struggle is brought to general attention. 
Insist upon your grocers and retailers, upon restaurants and 
saloons, handling and using none but label crackers. Instruct 
your wives and children to buy none other, and soon victory 
will crown the efforts of the bakeshop slaves. 

For union-made crackers bearing the label, we recommend 
the following firms. Patronize these only: The Hitz Baking 
Co,, 68-70 South Delaware street, Indianapolis, Ind ; The Hay 
den Baking Co., Thirty-third street, near Low avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; The Geo, Young Bakery, Corner Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets, Utica, N. Y. 

Hoping that you will endorse this label and co-operate with 
Yours fraternally, 

HENRY WEISMANN, Secrelary. 
~--—-, 


us, Iam, 


LEADVILLE, COL., Oct. 9, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, President A. F. of L.: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—Since my arrival in this disturbed 
district I have neglected to write the A. F, of L. office relative 
to the situation, . 

Perhaps you are not acquainted with the origin of the strike, 
therefore I will give you some slight information upon it. 

In 1893, when the panic occurred, the mine owners reduced 
the miners’ wages from $3 to $2.50, claiming that the cost of 
living and all the necessaries of life would be reduced accord- 
ingly. This was never followed, but, on the contrary, as busi- 


ness improved, the necessaries of life increased in cost, while 
the miners’ wages still remained at $2.50. 

After many fruitless attempts on the part of the union to 
induce the mine owners to agree to some increase in wages, the 
strike was declared on June 20, Since that time the mine own- 
ers have endeavored to secure scab miners from Missouri, Mich- 
igan and other Eastern mining states, but, up to this time, their 
efforts have been fruitless, excepting the arrival of a few scabs 
to-day. 

The destruction of life and property so freely advertised by 
the associated press, and attrilfuted to the miners’ union, are 
absolutely false, so far as we are concerned. The miners’ union 
of Leadville never advised or countenanced the destruction of 
property. Any other course would be the death of the union. 

Any destruction of property was caused by the mine own- 
ers, in order to get martial law declared. The property des 
troyed was worthless. 

The state militia is guarding scabs inside of a stockade, ready 
and willing to shoot down workingmen at the behest of the cor 
porations. 

The mine owners have determined to disrupt the Western 
Federation of Miners. They are willing to pay the wages to 
all non-union and union men that will withdraw from the 
union. But we will survive and win. 

Keep miners away from here. If this can be done we are 
Fraternally yours, Ep. Boyce, 

President Western Federation of Miners. 


sure of success. 
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Appeal for Aid. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 20, 1896. 
To the Affiliated Organizations of the American Federation of 
Labor—Greeling: 

BROTHERS—We call upon all affiliated organizations for assist- 
ance for our striking brothers, the street railway employes of 
Milwaukee, On the 4th day of last May these men, in order to 
maintain their organization, were forced into a strike against 
one of the most powerful combinations of railway managers in 
the United States. The history of the great boycott and. the 
gallant stand these men have made is familiar to you all, and 
it is useless to dwell upon that side of the conflict. They are 
still strugging with the hope of gaining their end. For six 
long months they have fought this battle, until it has drained 
their iocal and international treasuries, but they still stand 
determined, and feel that if assistance can be given them the 
coming spring will bring them success. ‘The corporation has 
resorted to every measure that can be thought of to crush them. 
They have been blacklisted, and wherever they have applied 
for positions have been refused employment, unless they could 
secure recommendations from the Milwaukee Street Railway 
Company. Again, the corporation, aided by certain officers, 
after blacklisting, and making it impossible to secure employ- 
ment, are now seeking to prosecute these men for non-support 
of their families. We appeal to you to act upon this matter at 
once. Financial assistance must be forthcoming. Their fami 
lies are in want, they are on the verge of winter, in a part of 
the country where winters are long and severe. They have 
made a fight for the principles we all hold dear, viz.: The right 
of organization, and to petition the righting of their wrongs 
through the committees of their organizations. All organiza- 
tions will act upon this appeal at once, sending such assistance 
as is within their power to Rezin Orr, secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street Railway Employes, 22 Kanter 
Building, Detroit, Mich. Central bodies and international 
organizations will also notify their affiliated organizations to 
act upon this matter with haste. It isa time when assistance 
must be given. We realize the conditions; still, all can contrib- 
ute some small mite to the assistance of these noble men, and 
help bring victory to our standard, 

Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, /resident, 
AUG. MCCRAITH, Secretary 
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Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 1, 1896. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
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Wheeler & Wilson a 6: ve isa Del 
Federal labor 6764, sup . . . yb anh o% 
Lathers 6718, tax, j, j, 40c; sup., $5 — did we wae 
Musicians 6761, tax,a,8,0 .......54.56-. 


Screwmakers 6585, tax, j, a, 8 
Musicians 6734, tax,s,o,n . 
American agents league No. 26, 8 sup, 
Bro. of helpers of iron and steel s ip builders 6712, 
tax, 
pia Sade 6803, su 
Horse nail workers prot. and ben. 6170, sup . 
Laundry workers 6682, tax, a, m, j, j, a 
Arnold Gerber, badges . : 
Federal labor 6714, ce, dy j.a 
Patternmakers nationa * tax, ja 
R. Cullinane, sup . a 
Musicians 6530, tax, i, ES a 0.4 
Teamsters 6060, tax, j, a, 8, $1.05; sup., 


. Butchers srio, tax to juner.. 


Federal labor 6804, sup ...... 
Ice workers 6529, toaprilr. . 


Federal labor 6630, FEDERATIONISTS.. . . . _ 


. Beef butchers 6496, tax, o, n, d, $2.43; haaiey 


Federal labor 6635, sup . . 2 
Fed. asso. of wire drawers, tax, j, a, ma 
Musicians 6534, tax, "Os * ° 
Musicians 6748, tax, 

Hod carriers > ns din © © a 

Musicians 5533, sip aw ee =< 
Laundry wor a ets, -?- ee ete a 
Sewer laborers 5649, tax, , 
International typographical, on se 
‘Trade and labor council, Nashville, 
Pamphlets. 
FEDERATIONISTS . 
Badge. . . 
Subscriptions, FEDERATIONIST. 
Laborers 6730, tax, a, § 


» . 
e.3. sup 


Total... . 


EXPENSES. 


‘ tfectric light, Indianapolis Light and Power Co. . $ 


By one month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
Indianapolis. 
Typewriter sup ties, Smith Premier Co., Indpis. 
ress Co., Indianapolis $s 
Telegrams, Postal Te egraph Co., Indianapolis. . . 
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4. 12 stenographer’s note books, 6oc; 2 letter books, 
$1.50; 1 dozen Faber’s pens, 6oc; I gross pens, 45c: 
wrapping paper, $2; half pint ink, 20c, Indianap- 
olis Book and Stationary Co., Indianapolis 

Special delivery, postentes, Indianapolis. . °° 

1oo charter outhi »oxes, The Fred Dietz Co., Indpls 

Salary of treasurer for 1496, John B. Lennon, Bloom 
ington, Il . ade se ee ee 

500 postal cards, postoffice, Indians a polis 

Clean Towel rember Co., Indianapolis 

Printing September FEDERA’ TIONIST, eadinnapie 
Printing ce. 

Printing 5,000 six page ‘folde rs, “W hy We U nite, 
$11.25; 300 unfair lists, $1.25, Indianapolis Printing 
Co., Indians polis 

Returned to Leadville pro. and ben, union 6780, for 
charter outfit, tax, ete ; 

Seals, Geo. J. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis. 

Appropriation sy Brown Hoisting Senger strik 
ers, Cleveland, O 

Organizing ae Jno. G. Powell, East Liver 
pool, O 

Printing 3450 letter c irculars, musicians convention, 
$3.50; 5,000 membership applications, $7.50; 4,000 
letter circulars for stoneware potters union, $4.25 
Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis ° 

Printing 2,000 two-cent envelopes, $47: 10,000 c ireu 
lars, boycott of United Brewery Workers, $15, 
Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis 

Commission on advertising, J. F. Nellis, “Chicago 

Printing 7,000 working cards, $8.75; 3 electros of 
eight- hour badge, 35c, M. E. Paddock, Indpls 

500 One-cent env elope s, postoffice, Indianapolis . 

Printing, J. H. Fienberg, Boston, Mass 

Organizing expenses, Robt. Barthels, Cle vel: and, oO 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph Co., India 
napolis ie ee wie a ve kale ee 6 

Office supplies—1 quart ink, $1; 1 dozen pencils, 4oc; 
6 pen holders, 35c, Cathcart, Cleland & Co., Indpls 

Expressage, Adams Express Co., Indianapolis 

Expressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis 

Printing 5,000 price lists, $8; 5,000 “Points on Organ 


izing,’’ $5.50, M. E. Paddock, Indianapolis . 
Four weeks’ salary Laura Hitt, stenographer . . 
Four weeks’ salary, Corinne Horwitz, assistant sten 


ographer e 

Four weeks’ salary, Dwight Smith, office boy 

One month’s salary, Jno. Gaddie, janitor. 

Cleaning carpet, Jno. Gaddie, janitor ‘ 

One month's salary, Samuel Gompers, preside nt. 

Traveling expenses, attending locomotive firemens 
convention, Galveston, Tex., Samuel Gompers, 
president . 

One month's salary, Aug. McC raith, secre tary. 

Stamps received and used. : ; 

Printing 3,000 one-cent envelopes, $37; 2,000 ‘note 
circulars, FEDERATIONIST, $4.25; 400 circulars to 
organizers, $3.25; 500 note beans, close of fiscal 
year, $2; 250 circulars, Chicago central body, $2.50 49 00 


<a ee oe oe rere: * 3 
RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand September 1 = : - $3,438 91 
Receipts for September . 1,496 53 
| ee . ; ‘ $4.935 44 
Expenses .. cote ia . ; it.<¢ =e 


Balance . $3,716 13 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

The great benefactors to all mankind, and which have been of 
invaluable benefit to the workingman of scant means, had their 
origin in Germany, over one hundred years ago. In this coun- 
try, these institutions are comparatively new; but, from their 
inception, have made wonderful strides. Their members have, 
through their medium, become possessors of their own homes, 
and otherwise comfortably situated. Although these laudable 
enterprises have varied features, very few compare with the 
Monument Savings and Loan Association of Indianapolis, Ind. 
We, therefore, proceed to outline its character and superior 
usefulness. This institution was organized under the provi 
sions and acts of the General Assembly of the State of Indiana. 
providing for the incorporation of building and loan associa 
tions—therefore, under the rigid supervision of the Auditor of 
State and State ‘building and loan inspector, The authorized 
capital of this association is one million dollars ($1,000,000), and 
at the time of the last report to the Auditor of State, on the 
goth day of June, 1895, the association had a subscribed capital 
of $647,600, and 1,564 individual shareholders, the shares being 
issued in four classes, viz.: Installment, fully- paid, prepaid 
and debenture shares. 


The officers and directors of the association are: Walter T. 


Cox, president (attorney C.,C.,C. & St. L. R. R.); R. French 
Stone, M. D., vice-pre: sident (author of Biographical Sketches 
of American’ Physicians); William F. Churchman, treasurer 
(cashier of Capital National Bank); Henry F. Stevenson, sec 
retary and general manager (lawyer W. E. Stevenson ‘(real 
estate and loan broker), and L. Burr (capitalist and broker), 
New Castle, Ind. These ge rh br are identified with the 
highest business element in the city, and Mr. Henry F. Steven 
son, the secretary, is especially qualified by virtue of his past 
experience, and record as a successful law yer and loan agent, 
for his present responsible position. The methods employed by 
this association, which operates what is known as the “definite 
contract plan,” are bound to be very popular. This “definite 
contract” is issued to every applicant for shares. There are no 
“estimates” or “believe we can mature” figures given. All is 
definite. You get a certificate in which the withdrawal value 
of your shares for each month is printed. You do not have to 
go to the secretary or any one else to find out the value of your 
shares. It is set down in the certificate, and you KNOW exactly 
at any time what your money has earned you. A look at the 
certificate of shares of a definite contract association, will ate 
any time reveal to its holders that he can withdraw not only 
all he has invested, but a definite amount of interest besides. 
These amounts are fixed, and the investor or the borrower can 
determine precise results before any money is paid on shares 
In the larger cities, such definite contract associations have 
operated for several years, and are some of the most prosper 
ous associations. The figures of the Monument are based on 
careful experience and due consideration of all that it involves, 
$7,000 having been expended in the preparation of tables, and 
in the gathering of data; hence, it is no experiment, but a fact, 
and an attractive one at that, for the investor. In addition to 
the definite contract plan, the Lawyers’ Loan and Trust Co., a 
strong financial concern, after having carefully examined the 
plans and methods of the Monument Savings and Loan Associ 
ation, have consented to issue, in connection with every certifi 
cate, an Indemnity Contract, guaranteeing interest, maturity 
and withdrawal of each and every share of the association, 
thus making all doubly sure 

The Monument can be pronounced as safe and solid as its 
name indicates, and its unique features are especially attractive 
to all those preferring a certainty to an estimate.—adv, 


THE TERRE HAUTE BREWING CO. 

las made large strides in the past few months by tripling the 
capacity of their output, to now 300,000 barrels, making this 
the largest brewery in the state. Their product is much in 
quest, accounted for by the unexcelled quality always pres- 
ent and agreeable taste, found in but few of other beers. This 
popularity has been secured by the use of the best and purest 
materials and the adoption of the most improved brewing pro- 
cesses. The proprietors are thoroughly conversant with the 
brewing industry, and all the operations of the brewery are 
conducted under competent supervision. Their representative 
in this city is Maurice Donnelly, known in person or by name 
to every citizen in Indianapolis. Velvet and Tafel Beer hasa 
strong hold upon that class of customers who purchase this 
delicious article in bottle form. and who keep The C. Habich 
Company, bottlers, on West Ohio street, busy supplying their 
wants for this locality and immediate ‘Caan. adv, 


A CHANGE “OF FRONT. 


‘The Occidental Hotel in this city (Indianapolis, Ind.,) has 
lately been transferred to the management of that amiable 
and enterprising citizen, Mr. P. H. McNelis. This hotel is 
located in the central part of town, and consequently of easy 
access to all the principal points of interest. The new proprie- 
tor has remodeled every part, not overlooking even the most 
obscure points. The entirety has been repainted, repapered, 
electric lights placed in every room, etc., and the general 
appearance changed to almost a new hotel. Besides the gen- 
eral comfort of guests being much enhanced, the facilities in 
every respect are such that no room is left for complaint. The 
cuisine now equals the best in the country, while the guest 
chambers are above criticism. Visitors will beadily find these 
statements substantiated by giving this hestetey a call.—adv, 


THE NEW FURNISHING STORE 


In the Pembroke Arcade, Indianapolis, is replete with the 
choicest novelties in gent’s furnishing goods and hats. Every 
article represents first-class quality, while the prices are below 
all competition, Mr. Barkalow, the proprietor, says he will 
compete with anyone in quality and price; therefore, the pub- 
lic will find it beneficial to give him their trade. -adv. 


THE WEIS HEATER, 
A recent invention, ig the most practical for the preservation of 
waste heat ever md on the market. The inventor, Mr. Felix 
Weis, says his orders multiply wherever one is put in use. See 
his advertisement on first page.—adv. 


MAYHEW, THE OPTICIAN, 
Will supply your wants in Optical Goods, etc., to your com 
plete satisfaction by calling on him at No. 13 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis.—adv. 
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